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Public education has taken a lot of heat over the last five 
years, but the elementary school principalship has 
emerged not only unscathed but enhanced. Research has 
proven that the common denominator for effective elemen- 
tary schools is an effective principal. 

Today s principal is better educated and better prepared 
than ever before. The old image of the deskbound admin- 
istrator and disciplinarian is being replaced by a new and 
more fitting image as an instructional leader more con- 
cerned with improving teaching than devising bus sched- 
ules. It is significant that the principals surveyed for this 
study listed unsatisfactory student performance as their top 
problem. 

Perhaps the greatest change in the elementary school 
principalship over the last ten wars is one that will become 
even more pronounced and significant in the next ten 
I years. It is school-based management, arising from the 

growing realization that principals can do a better job of in- 
structional leadership when given adequate decision-mak- 
ing authority Almost three-quarters of the principals sur- 
veyed in 1988 noted they were included in administrative 
ttvms established by the central office to make decisions 
concerning their schools. Nine of ten principals rated their 
level of authority as "high" or "moderate." 

There is still a long way to go Less than half of the sur- 
veyed principals felt that they had been given appropriate 
control over the school or the hiring of teachers. If they are 
i j have responsibility for supervising and evaluating teach- 
ers, the reasoning goes, they should also be responsible for 
hiring them. 

The principal of the 1990s faces enormous challenges 
that may affect the very structure of the elementary school. 
But if this survey is an indicator, the men and women who 
will rake on that challenge will have the training, the tools, 
and the power to do the job 

S;*muel G. Sava 
Executive Director, NAESP 
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his 1988 survey of the elementary/middle schcx>l 
principalship is the sixth of its kind, with similar studies 
having been conducted in 1928, 1948, 1958, 1968 and 1978. 
Together they provide both a running account of the factors 
that afFect the status of the K-8 principal and a perspective 
of the societal changes that have shaped American educa- 
tion during die past 60 years and that continue to he of con- 
cern to principals in 1988. A few of the issues bearing on 
the status of the principalship have remained constant in 
each of the studies. Many are of course sharply different, 
particularly those that confront the principal in 1988. 

The past decade, and especially the five years since the 
publication in 1983 of A Nation At Risk by the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, h«is been marked 
by perhaps the most concentrated attention that American 
education has ever received. The 1983 report was quickly 
followed by a series of additional "national reports" each 
driven by the desire to promote a particular point of view 
and al! calling for improvement of the educational system 
so that the United States might more effectively compete in 
the "information age" and in a global economy. As North 
Carolina's former Governor James B. Hunt, Jr., said in a re- 
port of the Task Force on Education for Economic Growth; 

"Nothing matters more— nothing. Education is the 
public enterprise in our country that is closest to peo- 
ple's hearts — and most important to their lives. And 
education is the enterprise that is crucial u success in 
everything we attempt as a nation." 

In the day-to-day conduct of the education enterpn e, this 
surge of public interest has brought far wider awareness of 



the crucial importance of the principal s leadership in the 
life of a school. The impact of this heightened awareness on 
the elementary or middle school principal s job was one of 
the issues NAESP sought to explore in this study. 

Like its five predecessors, the study is aimed primarily at 
practicing principals. It is an attempt to identify conditions 
principals deal with as they go about their business of pro- 
v«ding leadership to their school s instructional program. 

The raw data generated by the survey are far more exten- 
sive than could be addressed in this document. In deter- 
mining w f hat information to include, the author has at- 
tempted to keep in mind the primary audiences for which 
the report is intended: practicing school principals (plus 
those aspiring to become principals) and persons involved 
in educational research and history 

J LI). 
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*n eight-page survey instrument containing 84 ques- 
tions was mailed in the spring of 1987 to 2,414 principals. 
Rather than focusing only on NAESP members, the partici- 
pants were randomly selected from a list of all public 
schools that included any of the grades from K through 6 
(with the exception of K-12 schools). Thus principals both 
in schools focusing on the middle grades and in early child- 
hex^ centers — as well as the more traditional K-4, K-6 t and 
K-8 structures — were included. A follow-up study was 
mailed to the total sample, with 834 responses received. 
This represents a rate of response of 34.* percent. 

The responses to each question were tabulated during 
the summer and fall by the Educational Research Service. 
Tabulations were provided for the total sample as well as for 
each of the following subgroups: 

• Years of experience ( less than 5; 5 to 14; 15 or more) 

• Size of school ( less than 400, 400 to 600; more than 600) 

• Community type (urban; suburhan; small town; rural) 

• Sex (male, female) 

• NAESP member (yes 5 years or less; yes more than 5 
wars; no) 

• Age (40 or less; 41 to 50; older than 50) 

• Would become a principal again if starting over (cer- 
lainly/prohably would; certainly/probably would not) 

• Elementary principalship as final goal (yes; no) 

• Degree status (bachelor s/master s; sixth year/PhD) 

These tabulations generated nearly 250 pages of data, the 
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highlights of which are reported in this publication. Where 
available and appropriate, comparative data from previous 
studies are provided also. 

Since the information in the study was gathered through 
a sampling, it is of course subject to sampling variation. It is 
important that the possible variation be kept in mind when 
attempting to draw inferences about the universe of all 
principals working in public schools that include any 
grades K-6 (except K-12) schools. It should also be consid- 
ered when attempting to compare the responses of two 
groups of respondents (e.g. t male and female principal 0 
and then to generalize answers to the two respective pop- 
ulations. Information abouc how to estimate the amount of 
sampling variation associated with population inferences 
drawn from sampling percentages contained in this report 
is included in the technical note of the Appendix. 
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Chapter 1 



Personal Characteristics 
of Principals 



Principals today 
are full time 
administrators. 
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s the ^search on effective schools demonstrates 
the principal is the one individual who is directly involved 
in every aspect of the school's operation, and therefore is 
the primary figure in determining the school's quality and 
character;* (NAESP Standards for Quality Elementary* 
Schools, p. 7). 

In examining how that responsibility is being carried 
out, this report focuses attention first on the personal and 
professional characteristics of today s elementary and mid- 
dle school principals. 

What is your title? 

The title now applied to most elementary ?nd middle 
school principals reflects the continuation of a trend noted 
during the past 20 years toward recognition of the elemen- 
tary school principalship as a full-time administrative po- 
sition. The extent of the change that has taken place is in- 
dicated by the fact that just 30 years ago the unmodified 
title of "principal" {as contrasted with, say "teaching prin- 
cipal") was not even used in the NAESP survey 

In the current study terms such as "supervising princi- 
pal" (one of the most common of the previously used des- 
ignations) have given way to today s almost universally ac- 
cepted 'principal " As seen in Table 1, the percentage of 
respondents reporting "principal" as their title rose to 96.4 
percent, an increase of 3 7 percent from the 1978 study and 
274 percent from 1968. Meanwhile the incidence of another 
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TABLE 1 — POSITION TITLE 



Titk*s 


/96# 




t9HH 


Principal 




92."% 




Supervising Principal . 


12.6 


LI 


ND 


Teaching Principal 


U.6 


3"> 


1.1 


Head Tfcacher 


^ 8 


n > 




Supt./Prin. or Supt. 


N,D 


N.I). 


1.4 


Asst. Supt./Prin./Asst. Supt . 


Nil 


N.i). 


0.2 


Other 


N.D 


2 0 


0.8 


variant. 


teaching principal, 1 


1 h.is steadily de< 


.lined (14.6 


percent 


in 1968; 3-7 percent 


in 1978; 1.1 perce 


nt in 1988). 



Other titles reported in the current survey include "super- 
intendem/principar or "superintendent" (1.4 percent), 
"assistant superintendent/principal" or "assistant superin- 
tendent" (.2 percent), and "other central office/principal" 
or 'other central office" ( .8 percent ). 

More than 96 perc-r.it of the respondents to this survey 
have no teaching responsibilities (see Table 2). When 
teaching responsibilities were reported (in combination 
with administrative duties) such positions were found al- 
most exclusively in schtxjls with enrollments of less than 
400 students. The mean amount of time devoted to teaching 
oy principals who do teach is 36 percent of the school day 
Although teaching principals may be founi in ail types of 
communities, a careful analysis of data indicates that they 
work primanly in small schools or small school districts, 
generally supervise fewer than ten teachers, and in very 
small districts may hold the title nf "prineipal/superinten* 
dent/' 



What is your age? 

The median age of all principals in this survey — and the 
median also for men—is 47 years (Table 3). The median 
age for women principals is two years younger (45). These 
1988 figures reflect continuation of a trend that has consis- 
tently narrowed the gap in median ages between men and 
women principals, and this is the first NAESP ten-war study 
to indicate women as being the younger of the wo groups. 




TbetypkalK-8 
principal is 47 
years old 



TABLE 2 — PERCENT OF ADMINISTRATOR TIME ASSIGNED TO CLASSROOM TEACHING 

SiZi*<*f'ScfKxti fjmwmtttf} f\pi' Vt'.v 

ivs> SUtfv 

itkin 4<Hi thtiti st(h Small 





Tumi 


4(H) 


don 






/ rhttti 




lima! 




icnuiic 


Haw no tcav hmg 






















responsibilities 




9I.H'\, 






% 3", 




4 X> v.. 


93 H",« 


9- 3 n i. 


93 S"„ 


Haw leaching 






















responsibilities 




8.2 




CJ.O 


3." 


i 0 


3S 


U 2 


2 ~" 




Mean. .......... 


5(> 


3" 


01 


(KJ 




J ! 


■*2 


33 


>- 


*9 
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TABLE 3— MELrlAN AGE OF PRINCIPALS (YEARS) 

Sex 



Kw Total Male denude 



?928 


N.I). 


434 


4K.5 


1948 


46 5 


•44 4 


mo 


19S8 


■PA 


■437 


52 .0 


1968 


•46.11 


■i3.(l 


56.0 


1978 


•46.0 


•*S 0 


490 


1988 


■♦7,0 


47.0 


45.0 



It is noteworthy that the youngest principal reported in this 
study was a 27-year-old female. 

The age distribution (Table 4) documents that the per- 
cent of females under 40 years ;>f age is 8,5 percent higher 
than that reported in 1978, &1iile the percent of maL\s in 
this same category decreed oy 9 J percent. Although 
progress in bringing more v ;;men into the elementary 
principalship may be slower than desired, inroads are 
being made, notably in the appointment of younger 
women. Should the conditions reflected in this study con- 
tinue, one might expect the next ten-year study to reflect a 
more dramatic increase in the percentage of women hokl- 

Oing elementary and middle school principalships. 

What is your sex? 

a 31 ****^ Recent years i tave seen concerted efforts across the country 
to promote and implement affirmative action in equal op~ 



TABLE 4 — AGE DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPALS 

Sax 



Mak' female 
Age Group total !V?H WMX ttTtf IVHH 



under 3S 4.7'<, 13.1% 42% 5.7% to.7% 

35-39 163 16 S 163 9.1 16.6 

40-44 21 "* 16 3 22 3 18 I 19.6 

45-49-- 19 2 20.9 1H.1 18.1 23.3 

50-54 19.9 18.8 20 2 218 18 4 

55-59 13 5 100 H.O 16.1 117 

60 or more 4 7 4 5 5.0 11.1 3- 7 
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The while male 
continues to 
represent tbe 
"typical" K>8 
principal 



portunity employment policies and practices The study 
shows that such programs have had a positive impact on 
the employment of women during the past IS wars (though 
not, as will he further noted later, on the employment of mi- 
norities of race). The representation of women in the prin- 
cipalship is now 20.2 percent, an increase of 2 2 percent 
during the past ten years (see Table 5). The trend in that di- 
rection is most evident when comparing the sex of princi- 
pals with less that five wars of experience (see Figure 1 ), 
in which category 40.4 percent of the principalshtps are 
held by women. This is the highest percentage of female 
representation in the principaiship since the 1928 study, 
when 55 percent of the elementary school principals were 
reported to be women. Vftimen principals are found in all 
sizes of schools and communities, although the data indi- 
cate that they are more likely to be found in schools of less 
than 400 students (22 J percent ) and in urban areas (where 
they constitute 26. 5 percent of the principals). 

Table 6 documents that the balance of female-to-male 
principals varies from one region to another across the 
United States, There are four regions in which more than 
one of every four principals is likely to be female: the 
Southwest (29 3 percent), New England (28 percent), the 
Southeast (274 percent), and the Far West (25. 3 percent). 
The regions reporting the lowest percentage of female 
principals are the Great Lakes (9 percent ), the Rocky 
Mountains ( 12.5 percent ), the Plains ( UXi percent ), and the 
Mideast (21.7 percent ) 

How would you place yourself among ( the follow- 
ing) racial or ethnic groups? 

The historic preponderance of whites in the principaiship 
(currently 89. 8 percent) continues unabated, as Table 7 
demonstrates. Though the overall number of Hispanic prin- 
cipals remains relatively small, their representation has 
shown an increase (3 5 percent in 1988 compared to .9 per- 
cent in 1978). However, the percentage of black principals 
(4.4 percent) has declined by U percent during the past 
ten years. Within gender groups, the percentage of black fe- 
males (8.3 percent) is more than twice as high as the per- 
centage of black males (3 5 percent) Minority principals 
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less 

chan -*nu 

Male . . ^h 1 ',, "-n K2 !", 

Ivmalc. 20 2 22 I ]" 9 



O immunity Is|x* 



More* 
ilun 

<><Kf 



80 Vn 

19" 



I Hun 



2<>S 



Sub 
I than 

Hi)" 0 ,, 



Small 
lown 

Si 

IS 3 



Hur.il 

202 
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TABLE 6— HEX OF PRINCIPALS BY REGION 



A^'kiw anal Male Icmulv 



New Engl, nd . . S 1% .\r% ~*2% 

Mideast 13 H 136 ISO 

Southeast 20 2 18 4 2^ 5 

Great Likes 24 8 28 3 u.** 

Plains 10 8 II h ^.8 

Southwest 9 8 8 7 14.4 

Rocky Mountains. . 3 8 i 2 2.4 

Far West I IS ill" 14,4 



S*Jfc»* Hutmk.\l in irjtfaim \vtt ffttffttttt il MA Ml NH HI \T Mh^sm f !« Ml) N| M i*\ \*mtlkii\i Al . Alt I I . GA. 
KYIA Ms \t m lv\Y*\ utvufttiL^ H IN Ml <»l Wf f\ K> M\ MO \fr M) si* VM///jf^s/ u \M.l)K 

T\ &n£r \kmat<4ttu u) Id Ml ( } uw < V HI \\ Of< 



FIGURE I — SEX OF RESPONDENT BY YEARS EXPERIENCE 
IN THE PRINC IPALSHIP 




ALL LESS THAN 5 5 TO 14 15 OR MORE 



RESPONDENTS YEARS YEARS YEARS 



tend to be concentrated in urban communities, where ap- 
proximately two of 11 principals are members of a minority 
They are least likely to be found in rural communities, 
where the ratio is approximately one of 15. With a rapidly 
increasing minority population, particularly in the major 
cities — and with well -documented demographic .studies 
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TABLE 7— RACIAL OR ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 



Community thj* 1 Sex 





litetl 




Sub 


SftMlf 

Town 


Rural 




Female 


Hispanic 




6.3**. 


2M% 




22% 


3 3% 


4.2% 


Native American . 


2 2 


l.l 


3-S 


Id 


2.8 


2.6 


.6 


Asian/Pacific Isl . 


00 


0.0 


00 


00 


00 


00 


0.0 


Black 


«* * 


ill 


2.0 


3.1 


L7 


35 


83 


White 


898 


81.0 


92.S 


91. a 


/33 


90S 


86.9 


Other Nunwhite 


01 


OS 


0 0 


0 0 


00 


02 


0.0 




Politically, 
principals tend 
to be a bit 
cxmservatim 




projecting that by ahoui the year 20)0 one of every three 
Americans will be black, Hispanic, or Asian American (Har- 
old Hodgkinson, Principal, January 1986, p. 11 ) — {he cur- 
rent imbalance in the percentage of minorities in the prin- 
eipalship indicates an urgent need for greater efforts to 
recruit minorities into school leadership positions. Pro- 
grams of equal opportunity employment and affirmative ac- 
tion appear to be having only a modest impact on the situ 
at ion 

How would you classify yourself in regard to your 
bask: political philosophy? 

This question evoked fewer responses ( 748) than any other 
in the survey. Possible explanations for this reluctance to re- 
spond include: 1) a long-standing feeling by elementary 
principals that they should rer lain out of political "involve- 
ment"; 2) hesitance by principals *o publicly identify them- 
selves with one "side 4 ' or the other; 3) failure to define the 
response terms; and 4} the tendency of individuals to move 
from one political orientation tc, mother according to par- 
ticular issues. Nearly HO percent of the respondents (See 
Table 8 ) declared themselves to be politically in the middle; 
that is, they either 'tend to be conservative" ( S3 6 percent } 
or 'tend to be liberal" (26 3 percent). 

When the two conservative response categories are com- 
bined, principals in the current study appear to differ little 
in polif ical philosophy from those who participated in the 
1978 study, Nearly seven of ten elementary and middle 
school principals (69 6 percent) place themselves in the 

26 
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political right, a figure that is just 1.6 oercent less than that 
reported ten years ago. Within genders, r. iriy three out of 
four men (72.7 percent) and about three out of five women 
(58,4 percent) continue to identify themselves in the con- 
servative" categories — figures that are very consistent with 
those reported a decade earlier. 

Looking at the combined 'liberal" response categories, 
the principals who consider themselves liberal are most 
frequently found in urban (41.9 percent) and rural (31. 7 
percent) areas, contrasted with the less than 24 percent in 
small towns. The 31.7 percent figure for rural principals re- 
flects a rather marked change, as only 23 percent identified 
themselves as liberal in 1978. Although the differences are 
very small, the percentage of "liberal" appears to increase 
slightly with level of education. 




Plans for 
retirement 
confirm the 
prospect of high 
turnover. 
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At what age (approximately) are you planning to 
retire from the principalship? 

Much has been reported in the professional literature to in- 
dicate that the nation's schools will soon be hit by an unu- 
sually high turnover in the principals. Some observers have 
predicted that this turnover will exceed 50 percent by 1992. 
The timing of the 1988 study thus provided a good oppor- 
tunity to try to gauge the realities of the situation. 

The years between ages 62 and 68 have traditionally 
been seen as thu. 1 "normal" years for people to retire, and in 
fact the study shows (see Table 9) that 25.9 percent of the 
nation's K-8 principals plan to adhere to that custom. How- 
ever, two other retirement-age levels seem to be gaining in 
popularity, just over 20 percent ol today s principals plan to 
retire at age 60 or 61 (an increasingly common level in 
many career fields today). Perhaps more surprising, an ad- 
ditional one in five K-8 principals plans to retire at age 55, 
and the mean expected retirement age for all K-8 princi- 
pals is now 58 years. This development may well reflect the 
decision by several state governments to permit employees 
to retire at age 55 without penalty, if the retiree has co. > 
pleted a certain number of years of service — an arrange- 
ment that seems to have great appeal Ail in all, the study 
appears to support the predictions of sizable turnovers. 
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TABLE 9— APPROXIMATE AGE OF PLANNED RETIREMENT FROM THE 
PRINCIPALSHIP 



Less than SO 3.7% 

50 2.8 

51 1.8 

52 4.9 

53 2.3 

54 1.5 

55 20.6 

56 3.3 

57 5.0 

58 5.0 

59 3.0 

6C ]\)A 

61 .......... 0.8 

62 10.7 

63 1,8 

64 0.5 

65 10.8 

More than 65 | o 

Mean 58 



\J Please indicate your anticipated year of retire- 
ment 

— More specifically, the study indicates that nearly 30 percent 
Mosi of todays u f ^ nat j on \s K-8 principals expect to retire by 1992 (see 

TmTteft* "the TaWe 10) B> ' m% £hiS fiR!,r " Wil1 haW increased to 426 
2000 9 percent, and at the time of the next NAESP ten-year study in 

1998, the turnover may he expected to have reached 56 
percent. By the turn of the century, two of every three of to- 
day's elementary and middle school principals will have 
been replaced. 

A word of caution about dealing with these retirement 
statistics: When one looks at the mean age at which three 
different age groups plan to retire, some interesting figures 
emerge that could pull down the overall retirement age re- 
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TABLE K) — ANTICIPATED YEAR OF RETIREMENT 



198? 19% 

1988 -§r 

1989 4.4 

1990 69 

1991 -i.O 

1992 6 9 29-8% 

1993 5.4 

1994 5A 

1995 4.0 42.6 

1996 2.5 

1997 6. 1 

1998 4.8 56.0 

1999 3.4 

2000 5.8 o5.2 

2001 i ir after 34 9 1 00 I 



ported in this study. Principals who are 40 wars of age or 
less indicate they plan to retire at age 55; those who are be- 
tween 41 to 50 years of age plan to retire at age 58; and 
those older than 50 believe they will retire at age 60. These 
responses suggest that it would not be surprising if the in- 
terest in early retirement displayed by today's younger 
principals were to fade a bit as they grow older. 

At any rate, the retirement figures suggest excellent job 
prospects for people aspiring to become elementary or 
middle school principals. They also pose some complex 
problems for ihe ?~;;!itutions involved in preparation pro- 
grams, and for focal, state, and national school administra- 
tor associations. The next few years will offer an unparal- 
leled opportunity to develop a close linkage between 
school and university personnel. Such partnerships could 
result in better identification of potential candidates for the 
principalship, a more acute focusing of energies and re- 
sources on developmental programs for aspiring princi- 
pals, and the development of preservice and inservkre prin- 
ts on 
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ctpal preparation programs and activities specifically 
geared to the community's special needs. 



SUMMARY 



The elementary school principalship today is occupied by a 
full-time administrator who is better educated than were 
his counterparts in previous years. The median age of the 
principals in the study is 47 years. Although males continue 
to predominate in this role, the number erf females has in- 
creased to 20 percent during the past decade. 

The presence of nearly 90 percent Caucasians in the 
principalship makes recruitment of minorities a critical 
need, in the interests both of the schwis and of the larger 
society The next decade will offer particularly useful and 
pertinent opportunities to address this issue, since more 
than half of today's principals are slated to retire during 
this time span, with the mean projected age for retirement 
being 58 years. 

Politically, nearly eight of ten principals say they fall 
somewhere between "conservative" and "liberal" al- 
though the clear majority is to be found in the conservative 
half of the continuum. 
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K-8 principals 

are dedicated to 
strengthening 
the profession. 
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tudies focused on school administrators have char- 
acterized K-8 principals as being possessed of high energy 
and enthusiasm, high morale, and high satisfaction in their 
position. 

The data in this chapter cast further light on that propo- 
sition and cm the hackgrou.xi and professional attitudes to 
be found among today's K~8 principals. 



Do you hold membership in NAESP and/or other 
professional associations? 

Among the traits that consistently distinguish outstanding 
principals are their dedication to their profession and their 
interest in strengthening the principakhip — both of which 
they demonstrate through their participation in profes- 
sional associations whose activities directly relate to work- 
ing in schools. Thus two of the "quality indicators " found 
in the Standards for Quality Elementary Schools speak to 
the following: 1) The principal actively pursues a program 
of professional development on a yearly basts, and 2) The 
principal is a member of local, state, and national profes- 
sional associations and actively participates in their work. 

About 47 percent of the respondents to the study are cur- 
rent members of the National Association of Elementary 
School Principals (see Table 11 ), a 1.1 percent increase over 
the figure in the 1978 study However, there is a bit of a 
problem with that comparison. At the time of the 1978 
Study, NAESP was beginning to experience a decline in 
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TABLE 11 — CURRENT MEMBERSHIP AND YEARS OF EXPERIENCE AS A 
PRINCIPAL 



Organization 


Tbiai 


Than 
5 


tears fyptrwnce 

5- 
W 


Afore 
Titan 
15 


NAESP46.7% 


45.0% 


45.5% 


50.7% 




NASSP 15.4 


17.0 


16,0 


13.6 




NEA 14.2 


12.3 


133 


15.1 




AFT 0.2 


0.0 


0.3 


0.4 




AASA 5.9 


5.8 


6.0 


5.1 




ASCD 391 


439 


44.2 


29.0 




State Admin, Assoc 


67.0 


64.5 


66.7 


695 


Local Prof. Admin. Assoc 


52.9 


433 


54." 


56.6 


Local Admin. Barg. Union 


11.7 


11.7 


9.5 


15.1 


Id.Tchr/Adrnin. Barg. Union 


2.3 


1.8 


30 


1.8 


Other 


18.8 


22.2 


190 


15.1 



membership— from a high of approximately 28,000 menv 
hers in the mid 1970s to a bw of fewer than 14,000 by 1981. 
Since that date, memberships have increased by nearly 
10,000 (an increase of over 70 percent during the past 
seven years) and the rurrent total NAESP membership ex- 
ceeds 24,000. 

Only state (67 percent) and local (53 percent) associa- 
tions of administrators attract a higher percentage of prin- 
cipals than does NAESR As regards other national profes- 
sional associations, 15.4 percent of the respondents belong 
to the National Association of Secondary Seltool Principals; 
14.2 percent to the National Education Association (ahout 
half the 1978 figure); and 591 percent (including 44 J per- 
cent of NAESP members) to the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. 

Just over half of the women in the survey (51.2 percent) 
belong to NAESR compared to 45 4 percent of the men (see 
Table 12). Women also are much more likely than men to 
hold membership in the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (55 4 percent to 34.7 percent) 
and to belong to the American Association of School Ad- 
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TABLE 12— MEMBERSHIP IN NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, BY GENDER 



Sex 

Organization stakes F emales 

NAESP hi5.4% 51.2% 

NASSP p. 4 7] 

NEA 14.7 1L9 

AFT HQ i 2 

AASA 5,0 8.3 

ASCD 34.^ 55/* 



Q 



Some 62 percent 

are or have been 
mESPrnemberz 




ministrators (8.3 percent to 5.0 percent). On the other 
hand, men (174 percent) are more than twice as likely as 
women (71 percent) to join NASSR It is difficult to know 
what to make of such data. Is it possible that women pkce a 
greater emphasis on supervision and curriculum develop- 
ment than men do? Are women more likely than men to see 
central office positions as a career option? Are more men 
than women interested in career possibilities at the sec- 
ondary school level? 

Regardless of whether you are currently a mem- 
ber of NAESi* have you ever been a member? 

Nearly 62 percent of the respondents indicated that they 
either are or have been NAESP members (see Table 13). 
This figure may speak well for them but may also provoke 
questions about the commitment of the 38 percent of K-8 
principals who are strangers to their national professional 
association. 

While fewer males than females say they have never been 
a member of NAESP (36.6 percent), a greater percentage of 
females report being current NAESP members (51.2 com- 
pared to 45.4 percent). 

Commitment to the profession — as evidenced by mem- 
bership in NAESP — appears to grow with experience. Thus 
it may be distressing but not altogether surprising to note 
that 52.7 percent of the principals reporting less than five 
years of experience have never been NAESP members. The 
nonmember percentage drops to 40 1 percent for those 
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— PRINCIPALS WHO ARE NOW OR HAVE BEEN, MEMBERS OF NAESP 



Years Experience Cttmmumiy f\pe Sex 

_ _ 







than 


to 


or 






Stmiil 










NAESP 


Total 


5 


14 


More 


J 'Www 






Rural 






Meinlwr 


Yes ...... 


6 1.9*> 


47.3% 




76.3% 


64.7% 


665% 


60.9% 


56.8% 


63.4% 


55.8% 


30.4% 


No ..... . 


38. 1 


52 7 


40,1 


23" 


353 


335 


39 1 


*3-2 


366 


^4 2 


696 



X 

35 
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Aforeandmorv 
districts are 
paying dues for 
association 
membe^bip. 



with five to 14 years of experience and continues to fall 
thereafter with each rise in experience level 

The typical length of time that NAESP members have 
been members (see T^hle 14) is eight years (nine wars for 
men, five for women), one year more than the mean in 
1978. The overall length of membership by individuals 
ranges from one year to 34. Nearly one in three members 
say they have belonged to NAESP for three years or less, 
while 3 2 percent have been members for more than 25 
years. 

If you are currently a member, does your school 
district pay all or part of your dues? 

More and more school systems are recognizing the value of 
membership in a professional association such as NAESP — 
a proposition remonstrated by a continuing increase in the 
number (\ school districts that pay the dues involved, 
Nearly / 1 percent of the principals in this study (see Tkble 
15) sa, their district pays all of their dues (an increase of 
18.2 percent from 1978), and another 5 2 percent say their 
district pays part of the dues (up 1.5 percent). 

The district covers the entire cost for more than half of 
the principals in rural areas ( 50.6 percent ) and small towns 



TABLE 14— YEARS OF NAESP MEMBERSHIP 

(61.9% of Respondent* provided "Years of Membership" data ) 



Sv.\ 



)itm as SAf-SP Member 


Total 


Male 


Female 


1 to 3 


30.3".- 


26 8% 


•r.2% 


4 to 9 


3-4.2 


3-4.8 


32.6 


10 in 14 


<H.l 


1K.S 


14 6 


15 to 19 


"9 


9.0 


3.4 


20 to Z-t 


(i.l 


-.o 


2.2 


25 tt) 29 


2.0 


2.5 


0.0 


30 or more 


12 


15 


0.0 


Mean 


OH 


09 


05 


Range* — Low 


01 


01 


01 


High 


3« 


34 


22 
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TABLE 15— PAYMENT OF NAESP DUES BY SCHOOL DISTRICT 



Community T\pv Sex 



Sub- Smalt 

Total ( rhan ('rhan Town Rand Male Rtnaie 



District pays 

none of my dues S3 1 % H2 H% S2. 1 % 38 2% 44.3% SO.8% {i2.4Wi 

District pays 
100% of my 

NAESP dues -*1.7 13 8 d %.9 S0.6 44.1 31.8 

District pays 
part erf my 

NAESP dues S.2 3.4 T3 4.9 S.I SO S.9 

Respondents 3*6 B* 7 96 1 23 ~>9 299 HS 



(56.9 percent), but only 13.8 percent of the principals in ur- 
ban communities receive such support. This is a somewhat 
surprising result, given the number of urban principals 
covered by collective bargaining and the fact that payment 
of professional dues is one of the areas for which such bar- 
gaining is allowed. The fact that women principals are 
more likely to be found in urban areas may also help ex- 
plain why women are about 12 percent more likely than 
men to be responsible for paying their own dues. At any 
rate, payment by the district of all or part of the profes- 
sional membership dues of elementary and middle school 
principals is continuing to gain acceptance. This benefit 
has become even more attractive with recent changes in 
the federal tax laws that make deduction of professional 
dues much more difficult. 



Q 



Most K 8 

principals are 
glad they arc 
K8 principals. 



Suppose you were starting out all over again, 
would you want to become an elementary school 
principal? 

The great majority (83.6 percent ) of elementary and middle 
school principals are evidently glad they chose that calling. 
If they were starting their careers over again, 50 5 percent 
of them would "certainly" make the same choice (see Fig- 
ure 2) f while another 331 percent would "probably" do 
so — responses that are consistent with the findings of the 
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1968 and 1978 studies. Comparing the "certainly** re- 
sponses for men versus women, more women seem to he 
satisfied with their jobs ( 54.9 percent ) than men (49 5 per- 
cent). 



FIGURE 2— SUPPOSE YOU WERE STARTING OUT ALL OVER VUIN, WOULD 
YOU WANT TO BECOME AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINC il AL 



CERTAINLY 
WOULD NOT 
2*7% 




How about the relationship between level of education 
and interest in becoming a principal again— does more ed- 
ucation lead to less interest? Apparently not; the responses 
within each category (see Table 16) reflect wry little differ- 
ence between principals who have a bachelors or master \s 
degree and those with a Ph.D. 
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TABLE 16— WILLINGNESS TO AGAIN BECOME A PRINCIPE, BY DEGREE 
STATUS 





fitteii 


Uta h Most 




Cenainlv Yes 


SO S"« 


SI 3 4 V» 


4H. 1 % 


Prohahlv U's 


33.1 


33.1 


3i2 


Probably No 




13 1 


I**.-* 


Certainly No 


? "? 


2.S 


3.3 




Aftw ffton fcw// 

principals plan 
career shifts 
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Do you consider the elementary/middle school 
principalship your final occupational goal? 

More than half of todays K-8 principals (54,4 percent) do 
not see their present job as representing their final career 
goal (see Table 17), though the great majority (84,3 per- 
cent) do want to remain in education. Those most inter- 
ested in staying in the same kind of assignment as their 
present one (just under SO percent ) are characteristically to 
be found in small town and suburban schools enrolling 
from 400 to 600 students. 

Among those indicating that the elementary and middle 
school principalship is not their final occupational goal, 
the greatest deviation from the 1978 responses occurred 
among respondents with less than five wars of experience. 
In 1978, 63 percent of such principals fell that they had 
found their professional niche. By 1988 this total had 
dropped to only 23 2 percent, just over 73 percent of this 
group aspire to become a superintendent (33.1 percent) or 
an associate/assistant superintendent ( 15 percent) or either 
take some other central office position ( 12.9 percent ) or 
become a director of elementary education {73 percent). 

At least three explanations for such shifts in career goals 
seem plausible. First, for those who haw recently entered 
the administrative career path, the e may be a driving in- 
terest in the greater income and broader influence they 
perceive as going with higher positions in the school sys- 
tem hierarchy. Since this group also includes the highest 
percentage of women in the principalship, a second reason 
may lie in greater accessibility to central office positions. A 
third possible explanation for a redirection of career goals 
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—FINAL OCCUPATIONAL GOAL OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 



to 








)vcws fi\fH*ru*HL m e 




( iWimtititfY 7'vfH' 






V.v 




/t'vv 
fftfitt 
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ia 
tJ 


. I if /ft' 


/ tiff it i 


Sjib 


SiiUttt 
ihwii 


Kurt ft 




f-'vmttiv 




/'/• I) 


Elementary ScIukiI PrincipaLship us Final Goal 

Yes 45.6% 212% 

No 54 4 ""6.8 


39.8% 
60.2 


06 5% 


43 1% 
56 6 


49 5% 
505 


49.6% 
50.4 


36. n, 

63.9 


16.3" 
53^ 


. *33- 
56 


so. n. 

499 


360% 
64.0 


If No, Final Occupational 


CicKil: 
























Elem, School Teacher , . . 


2 1 


0.8 


2.9 


1.2 


00 


1 .0 


4.1 


2 8 


2.4 




2.6 


1-3 


Sec. School Teacher 


OS 


o n 


i 0 


0 0 




0.0 


00 


1.9 


0.6 


0.0 


0 4 




College Teacher 


12.6 


13" 


120 


12,8 


1-4 3 


10.1 


13-0 


12 3 


12 1 


13.8 


130 


12.5 


Sec, School Principal . . . 


35 


1,6 


3 4 


5.M 


1.0 


9,1 


1.6 


28 


38 


2 3 


4.4 


2.0 


Supt, of Schools 


28.0 






n. 1 


184 


32.3 


24-4 


3" 


31 3 


16 I 


23 " 


35.5 


A.sstK\/Asse. 


























Supt. of S 


15.0 


20.2 


12.0 


14.0 


^0.4 


16,2 


14.6 


9 4 


13 9 


19.5 


I 4 .4 


15.1 


Dir of Elen. . . . . 


6.1 


-.3 


5.8 


5,8 


8,2 


"M 


4.9 


4." 


4 


11 5 


TO 


4.6 


Other Central 


























Office Personnel 


100 


12.9 


10,1 


58 


1 4.3 


5 1 


11.^4 


94 


9 ■ 


13 8 


11.5 


7» 


Pos. Outside Meld 


























of Education 


IS."* 


8.1 


12,5 


3-4.9 


11.2 


13. 1 


19.S 


r.o 


1T1 


9,2 


16,3 


M.5 


filler 


6.5 


2,4 


^.2 


11.6 


12.2 


6.1 


6.5 


1.9 


5,0 


12.6 


67 


6 6 
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Q 



Morale runs 



How would you best describe your morale? 



Elementary and middle school principals are a generally 
satisfied, contented group, as "fable 19 reveals. Nine out of 
MncUi^^ 8 ten note that ineir morale is either "excellent" (38.9 per- 
^ cent) or "good" { 51.2 percent). However, slightly more than 
one in 100 principals do report that their morale is low. 

These percentages are nearly identical within and across 
each of the analysis categories: experience, size of school, 
community type, sex, membership in NAESP, age, career 
goals, and degree status. "Excellent" morale is found most 
frequently among principals in schools of 400 to 600 en- 
rollment and in suburban districts. Incidentally, the per- 
centage of females expressing "excellent" morale is about 4 
percent higher than that of males. 

The extent of respondents' morale compared with their 
educational level is reported in Table 20. 



Q 



Tbe typical K8 
principal bos 22 
years of school 
experience. 



How many total years (including your years as a 
principal) have you been employed as a profes- 
sional in education? 

Nearly half of the respondents in the stMdy (44.5 percent) 
have from 20 to 29 years of experience in the education 
profession (see Tible 21 ), with the median being 22, two 
years more than in 1978. It may he noted that another drop 
in median years of experience is to be expected in the 1998 
study, given the number of principals who plan to retire 
during the next few years. 

As would be expected, the lowest median number of 
years of professional experience (16) was of course re- 
ported by those principals with less than five years of ex- 
perience. The highest median (26 years) was reported by 
principals who identified the principalship as their final ca- 
reer goal. For principals in rura areas the median is 18 
years. The median for women principals is 20, that for men 
is 23. No one in the sample reported fewer than four years 
of professional experience. 
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TABLr 20— COMPARISON OF PRINCIPAL MORALE, BY DEGREE STATUS 



Mamk* Tbtal Huch/Mast 6WfW. 

Excellent 58.9% $H2% 59.6% 

Good SI. 2 SI. 7 S0.6 

Fair 8.6 H."> 8.6 

ftx>r 1.3 1.4 j 7 



TABLE 21— TOTAL YEARS OF EMPLOYMENT AS A PROFESSIONAL IN 
EDUCATION 

MoHherofitotrs J96S H)78 19XH 

9 or less 13-3% 7.0% 2.4% 

M1 9 40.3 38.4 36.8 

20-29 ....... 18.6 43.6 44.5 

30 or more 2PP 1L0 16.3 

Median years employment 18 20 22 




How many years did you teach before becoming a 
principal or teaching principal? 



NAESP holds that persons entering the principalship should 
have at least five years of elementary classroom teaching 
experience— for good reason. As noted in Proficiencies for 
Principals (p. 3): "Even the best preparation programs . . . 
do not provide a level of practical understanding and skill 
comparable to that gained from working directly with stu- 
dents in the classroom on a day-to-day sustained basis " 

Although the mean number of years of elementary teach- 
ing experience for K-8 principals in general is reported to 
be a healthy 77 years, it is disturbing to note that 22.3 per- 
cent have had no elementary teaching experience at all (see 
T^ble 22) and an additional 8.8 percent have taught for only 
one or two years. 

How old were you when you were appointed to 
your first principalship? 

Nearly three of every four respondents in the survey be- 
came a principal between the ages of 26 and 39, with the 
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TABLE 22— TEACHING EXPERIENCE PRIOR TO BECOMING A PRINCIPAL 





Total 


Male 


Female 


Elementary Teaching; 








None . , 


22.3% 


25.5% 


9.8% 


1 war 


3.0 


36 


.6 




S.8 




25 




3 




5.5 


4 vears 


6.4 


TO 


4.3 


5 years .......... 


9 <* 


10.2 


6.1 


6 to 9 vears 


21,6 


23.2 


153 


10 or more wars 


24.3 


16.2 


55.8 


Mean wars taught 




6.7 


11.2 


Secondary Teaching. 








None 




53.3% 


78.1% 


1 vear 


34 


36 


2.5 


2 vears 


4.8 


5.5 


1.9 


3 years 


4.4 


4.9 


2.5 


<* vears 


3.1 


3.4 


1.9 




2.8 


3.1 


1.3 


6 to 9 vears 


10.9 


124 


50 


10 or more vears 


12,4 


13.8 


6.9 


Mean years taught 


7.2 


7.2 


7.1 



mean starting age being 34 (see Table 23). Gender made a 
difference. The mean age at which men first became prin- 
cipals was 33; for women it was 39. Over 30 percent of the 
men were principals by age 29, contrasted with 10 percent 
of the women. Nearly half (45,7 percent) of the women re- 
ceived their first appointment to the princtpalship after age 
40, while 13 9 percent of the men were appointed at a sim- 
ilar age. Interestingly 5 percent of the respondents first be- 
came principals at age 25 or less (5 6 percent of the men 
and 2 5 percent of the women). 

The study reveals a gradual increase in the age at which 
principals are appointed to their first princtpalship. For 
principals with 15 or more years of experience, the mean 
age is 32; for those with five to 14 years, the mean is 34 
years; and for less than five years, it is 39. 
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TABLE 23— AGE AT TIME OF FIRST APPOINTMENT AS PRINCIPAL 









Sex 


Years Experience 


Atfe C>rot4p 


Jixal 


Male 


Fem*ile 


Less 
Tbfitt 
Fi 


5. 
14 


c 7 w 


Less than 26 












8.9% 


26-29 


21 1 






36 


20.3 


336 


30-34 


30.3 


332 


18.5 


18.5 


34.8 


31.4 


35-39 


.. 23.5 


22 .7 


25.9 


34.5 


22.5 


18.1 


40-44 


10.4 


8.3 


191 


17.3 


10.1 


5.9 


45-49 ................. 


7.0 


4.7 


16.7 


15.5 


6.8 


18 


50 or older ........... 


2.7 


0.9 


9.9 


7.7 


2.2 


0.4 


Mean age 


34 


33 


39 


39 


34 


32 
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Given the probability that the next ten years are likely to 
see increased numbers of retirements, not to speak of con- 
tinued progress in affording equal opportunities to women 
and to minority groups, the 1998 study of the principalship 
will likely show a downward trend in the mean age at 
which principals — men and women alike — first become 
principals, and the men vs. women disparity in age when 
first appointed will also diminish. 

Was an assessment center available to you prior to 
your selection for your position as a principal? 

A fairly recent trend in the process of selecting principals 
has been the advent of assessment centers. Although a vari- 
ety erf such assessment operations are becoming available, 
the one most frequently cited is the NASSP-deveioped Prin- 
cipal's Assessment Center model, which uses six activities 
as the basis for assessing a candidate's abilities in 12 ge- 
neric administrative skill areas. The growth of assessment 
centers has mushroomed since 1981; at the time of this 
study there were about 50 centers in 37 states, plus two 
overseas and one in Canada. 

Despite this rapid growth, only 6 percent of the respon- 
dents report being aware of their availability (see Figure 
I ). TVventy percent did not know whether such a center was 
available, and 74 percent said one was not available. Many 
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FIGURE 3— ASSESSMENT CENTER AVAILABLE PRIOR TO 
YOUR SELECTION AS PRINCIPAL 



YES 
6*1% 




of the persons included in this study have been in the prin- 
cipalship longer than five years, and thus no assessment 
center would have been available to them. 

Of the 6 percent of the respondents for whom an assess- 
ment center was available, nearly two-thirds ( 62.5 percent) 
participated in this process. Such a participation rate — 
combined with the rapid expansion in the number of as- 
sessment centers, the practice by some states of mandating 
their use, and the projection of a large turnover in the prin- 
cipalship during the next decade — appears to assure con- 
tinued growth in the use of some type of skills assessment 
process as a part of future principal selection procedures. 
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K8 principals 
seem to be an 
exceptionally 
stable group. 



Counting this year, how many years have you 
been principal of your current school? 

The typical K-8 principal has been in his/her current 
school for five years, the same figure that was reported in 
both 1968 and 1978 (see TShle 24). For women the median 
length erf time is only three years, whereas for men it is six 

years. 

Nearly 51 percent of K-8 principals are within their first 
three years in that position, a typical probationary period. 
An &ddii tonal 37.6 percent are in their 4th to 9th year and 
21.3 percent are in their K)th to 19th year, with 4.2 percent 
having held that position for at least 20 years. Overall, the 
tenure of nine wit of ten women and seven of ten men is 
less than ten years. 

Have you ever served as a principal in another 
school district? 

The overwhelming majority of K-8 principals (71.7 percent) 
have never served as a principal in a different school dis- 
trict than the one they are in now (See Table 25). Of the 
28,3 percent who hat*e been a principal in another district, 
two-thirds erf them have served in just one additional dis- 
trict, one in five has worked in two districts, about one in 
ten has worked in three districts, and 2.8 percent have 
served in four or more. Males (32 9 percent) are about 
three times as likely as females (10 3 percent) to have 
worked in another district. 



TABLE 24— YEARS, INCLUDING CURRENT YEAR, AS PRINCIPAL IN CURRENT 



SCHOOL 

PKyH 1W8 — 

Ktirs Total 7 htal littal Sktk Hmmk 

Three or fewer y.6% 34.1% 32.5% 54.0% 

4-9 32.4 42.^ 3^6 y.9 36,2 

K)-19 - 23 i 19P 21 3 24.2 9.2 

20 or more 6.9 3^ 4.2 5.1 0.6 

Median 5 S 5 6 3 
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TABLE 25— PRINCIPALS WHO HAVE SERVED IN GTKER SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
(28.3% of Tbtal Population) 

Community T\pe Sex 



Suh Smalt 

Total i rhfin ( rhtm Tinni Rural Male temafc 

Tbtal of Sample 28.3% 13.0% 25 2% 36.2% 36.$% 32.9% 10.3% 

One other district 65.9 60.9 CPA 69.9 593 64.0 88.2 

Ttou other districts ... ... . . 21.5 26 1 174 20 5 25 4 22.8 59 

Three other districts ..... 9.8 130 10.9 "2 11.9 10.2 5.9 

More than three 

other districts .......... 2.8 0.0 4 3 2a 3 4 3.0 0.0 



The data also reflect a direct relationship between prin- 
cipal stability and the type of community involved. In gen- 
eral, the bigger the community; the smaller the turnover \t\ 
K-8 principals. Only 13 percent of the principals in urban 
districts have served as principals in another district, while 
about 25. 2 percent of suburban principals and slightly 
more than 36 percent of the principals in small town and 
rural districts have worked in at least one other district. 




If yes, have you ever served as a principal in an- 
other state? 



About one in five of the respondents who have worked in 
more than one school district (see Table 26) have also 
served as a principal in another state. (Cautionary note. 
The actual number of responses reflected in this table is 
only 48 (6 percent), and of these 48 respondents, only 8 
( 16.7 percent) report working as a principal in two or more 
other states, Somewhat surprisingly, nearly half (471 per- 



KS principals 
tend to stay* 
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TABLE 26— PRINCIPALS WHO HAVE SERVED IN OTHER STATES 
(6.0% of Tbtal Population) 





Total 


St 

Male 


E'.V 

Female 


Principals who served in 








another state 


21.1% 


190% 


47.1% 
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cent) of the women who haw worked in some other school 
district, also have worked in a different state. This figure 
among mates is only 19 percent,) 

Clearly, elementary and middle school principals tend to 
be stabile; they are not given to moving about 




Counting this year, how many years have you 
been a school principal altogether? 



The typical K-8 principal today has been in that job for 11 
years, a longevity increase of one year over the finding in 
1978 and the highest figure ever reported in this series of 
ten-year studies (see TUble 27). For women the median is 
five years and for men 12, a disparity that is not as great as 
it may seem, given the increasing number of women who 
have become K-8 principals during the past decade. 

Meanwhile there has been a slight increase (1.2 percent) 
over the 1978 figure in the number both erf principals with 
three or less years of experience a;iu those with 20 or more 
(47 percent), a reversal of declines reported in 1978 (see 
T^ble 28). Of the 179 percent of respondents who have 
been in the principalship for at least 20 years, 6.9 percent 
have been principals for 25 years or more, suggesting that 
those who speak about the "graying of the principalship" 
may have a point. 



TABLE 27 — MEDIAN YEARS OF EXPERIENCE AS A PRINCIPAL 

Si'X 

I9SH /9f*V W?h P)HH Male Fetnale 



Median 10.' 10 .5 9 1 90 10.0 11.0 12.0 5.0 



TABLE 28— TOTAL YEARS AS A PRINCIPAL 

tesra f9GH t07H 19S8 

1-3 22.3% 15 A% U 

4-9 30. 1 33 8 29,4 

»-19 316 377 36.0 

20 or more 16,0 13.2 17.9 
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SUMMARY 



More than half of the nation's elementary and middle 
school principals belong to their state and local administra- 
tor organizations, and just under half are members of 
NAESP Nearly half of the NAESP member principals report 
that all or part of their dues to the association are paid by 
the school district. 

Elementary and middle school principals are highly sat- 
isfied with their position, as evidenced by the fact that 85 
percent say they would either "certainly" or "probably" 
make the same career choice if starting over again, and that 
about 90 percent say their morale is either "excellent" or 
"good." 

K-8 principals tend to be stabile, with less than 30 per- 
cent reporting they have worked in more than one district 
or in more than one state. The mean length of time spent in 
the principalship is 11 years. Although less than half of the 
respondents see the K-8 principalship as their final career 
goal, this appears to be more a matter of striving than of 
dissatisfaction with the principalship. 

The median number of years that today s principals have 
served as education professionals is 22, including some 
classroom teaching. Their median age when they were first 
appointed to the principalship is 34. By sex the median is 
39 for women and 33 for men, a disparity that seems des- 
tined to rapidly narrow. 
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iormer Secretary irf Education William Bennett won 
considerable attention during the three and a half years he 
served in that post by advancing a number of propositions 
that were at a minimum off beat. One of them was his the- 
ory that specific preparation for the principalship was not 
really necessary— that the schools could turn to retired 
army officers, for :\ mple, or maybe businessmen looking 
for a change of scenery In some states, moreover, the idea 
seemed to perhaps be catching on; there has been much 
iJk in New Jersey, for example, about minimizing the cert- 
ification requirements for principals and teachers alike. 

NAESP, which has long held that the qualifications for 
being a K-8 principal should include at least three wars of 
experience as a eacher, was struck by Dr, Bennett *s notion 
and wondered how general it was. Thus the 1988 survey in- 
cluded the folk wing; 

Does your state require a specific certification for 
principals? 

The responses showed that, as of now at least, the Bennett 
idea is at best localized. Nearly 9*5 percent of the respon- 
dents reported the existence of specific state certification 
requirements for principals (see llihle 29). Further, about 
half of the states represented by the respondents also have 
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TABLE 29— STATE CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR PRINCIPALS 



7?*<W 

94.6% 

N» S.4 

If yes* are (here re-certificaiion requirements? 

49.9 

Every Yi»ar 2.1 

Even- 2 Warn 2.6 

Every 5-4 \lmr* 21.7 

Every 5 Years 52, 7 

Every 6 tt*ars or More 13,4 

No information provided on lime period 7.5 

Mean years before re -certification 5.0 

N» ■■ 41.4 

Don'c kiHmvm) respemse H.6 



requirements for recertification every live years, and an- 
other 26 percent require recertification within the first to 
fourth years of service. 

To date, then, few states would appear to have taken up 
Dr. Bennetts notion but rather are in effect in support of 
the NAESP position. As expressed in such publications as 
Standards far Quality Elementary Schools and Proficien- 
ties for Principals, NAESP endorses not only specific prep- 
aration and certification but also a requirement that prin- 
cipals be continuously engaged in professional 
development activities that keep them up to date and 
knowledgeable about current developments in the field. 

What certifications do you currently hold in the 
state in which you're working? 

Nearly 94 percent of the survey respondents hold certifica- 
tion as a principal (see Table 30), and nine out of ten also 
hold state certification as a teacher, with women (95.7 per- 
cent) being slightly more likely than men (88.7 percent) to 
be in this latter group. One in three respondents hold cert- 
ification as a superintendent or administrator or supervisor. 
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table 30— state certifications currently held by principals 

fk'.x Ikfinv Stum* Until (km! 

Iktch ft-Yr 



MtKipatslitp 
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.tfotfl 


Hi I) 




Srt 


Tbacher 


90.1% 




9*."% 


90.6% 


m.2% 


89.4% 


90.5% 


Principal 


9^.9 


93.- 


94 S 


93 2 


9S.-I 


93.6 


9-*0 


Superintendent 


- » 9 


36" 


232 


23o 


s-.s 


263 


40.9 


Other Admin. 
















or Supervisor 


$*.\ 


3t. < > 


•MS 


30.9 


41."' 


313 


363 
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Men (36,7 percent) are more likely than women (23 2 per- 
cent) fo hold certification as a superintendent, but 44. 5 per- 
cent of the women held certification as "other administra- 
tor or supervisor," compared to just 31 5 percent of the 
men. This response to the certification question reflects a 
historical pattern by which women who manage to rise 'n 
central office positions have had to settle for something less 
than tin* supertntendency (AASA, 1985). in recent years, 
however, there has been a sbw but steady move toward 
naming women to the system s top position, and the tradi- 
tional sex disparities in central office positions seern 
bound to diminish during the next ten years. 

Level of education also plays a role in the types of certi- 
fication reported by the respondents Those with bachelor s 
or master's degrees are much less likely to hold certifica- 
tion as a superintendent (or other administrative position) 
than are those who have completed a sixth year or doctoral 
program. While such a finding seems only natural, sines 
cert ; fication programs are based primarily upon comple- 
tion of additional coursework, the data contain a surprise. 
It turns out that of those who hold die necessary creden- 
tials for top-lew! positions, twice as many choose to remain 
K-8 principals (or at least not seek certification for a higher 
position) than those who do seek such certification. One 
possible interpretation of this development is the proposi- 
tion that more and more educators see K 3 schooling as 
such a crucial level erf education that it represents their ter- 
minal career option. If that analysis be true, there would 
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The big majority 
of principals 
started out in 
the classroom. 



principaiship today is clearly at lease the master s degree 
(see Figure 4 ) and the level continues to climb. 

Current efforts to extend the preparation erf teachers be- 
yond the bachelor's degree will doubtless mean greater 
pressure on principals to achieve at least the six-year certif- 
icate and, increasingly, to complete doctoral studies. 

How many of the following positions have you 
held? 

As the responses to this question show, the men and 
women who hold elementary and middle school principal- 
ships bring to that post a broad variety of educational ex- 
periences and backgrounds. The vast majority had been 
teachers prior to taking their first principaiship— 654 per- 
cent at the elementary level, 40.8 percent at the inrermedi- 
ate level, and 35.6 percent at the secondary level (see TUble 
32). W men were more likely than men (82.6 percent vs. 
60.9 percent) to move into a principalship directly from el- 
ementary-level teaching. Men were twice likely as 
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TABLE 32 — POSITIONS HELD BY PRINCIPALS 





Before First Principalship 


Si 








Stole 




Elementary Teacher 


6S.4% 


60.9% 


82.6% 


Intermediate Teacher 


40.8 


*2 i 


359 


Secondary Teacher 


35.6 


39" 


19.8 




Before Current Principalship 








Tlttal 


Slatv 


Female 


Elementary Teacher 


68.2% 


634% 


86.8% 


Intermediate Tether 


432 


44.S 


38.3 


Secondary Ttacher .... 


377 


42 J 


20.4 
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women to have had secondary teaching experience, three 
times as likely to have been a secondary level assistant prin- 
cipal, and about 23 times more likely to have been a coach 
(278 percent) than were women { 1.2 percent). The image 
of the "retired" coach from the secondary school who be 
comes the elementary or middle school principal, at one 
time a fairly common pr ctice in some parts of the country, 
appears to be fading; today only 22.4 percent of the total 
group report this background. 

An assistant principalship was the route to their first 
principalship for slightly more than one in ten of the re- 
spondents, with 15 6 percent reporting that experience. For 
about 6 percent the path to the principalship lay through 
counseling or college teaching, and for 74 percent it was 
experience as a central office administrator. Vtbmen were 
slightly more likely than men to have experience as a coun- 
selor, and twice as likely to have been a membe- ^ a col- 
lege faculty The responses were much the same (though 
with slightly higher percentages in each category) when 
the principals were asked about their experience prior to 
their current assignment— including teaching experience 
at each level, coaching, an assistant principalship (20 per- 
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cent have served as assistant principals in elementary 
schools), counseling, college teaching, and central office 
administration. 

What has been the value of the following types of 
preparation and experience to your becoming a 
successful elementary school principal? 

With i!iis question the respondents were asked to rate the 
value of iJne different kinds of preparation and experience 
to their success as a principal. The responses inevitably had 
to arise from personal, individual experience, resulting in 
wide variations in the number of responses reported for 
each item. 

K-8 principals see on-the-job experience as a principal 
(96.8 percent), experience as a teacher (83,4 percent), and 
experience as an assistant principal (66,7 percent) as hav- 
iiig "much value" to their success as a principal (see TkWe 
33). Graduate education, inservice study and training, and 
meetings of local/state principals have "much value or 
some value," according to more than 90 percent of the re- 
spondents. The respondents clearly spoke from firsthand 
knowledge: About 53 percent had been assistant principals, 
and more than 85 percent had had each of the other expe- 
riences. 



TABLE 33— VALUE OF TYPES OF PREPARATION AND EXPERIENCE 
TO SUCCESS AS ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 



Tbtat 



On the job experience as principal. 

(94.2% of respondents reported participating N = "?86> 

Of much value 96 8% 

Of some value ? ^ 

Of little value 4 

Experience as a teacher: 

(96.6% of respondents reported participating: N = 806) 

Of much value , 

Of some value 25 3 

OfliJte value j 2 
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TABLE 33 — CONT. 

Experience as an assistant principal; 

(52.8% of respondents reported participating: N - 440) 

Of much value 66 ? 

Of some value , 12.2 

Of little value 21.0 

Graduate education: 

(93 5% of respondents reported participating: N = 780) 

Of much value 35.8 

Of some value 57.0 

Of little value 7.2 

Inservice study and training. 

(85 9% of respondents reported participating: N - 716) 

Of much value — ....... 35.5 

Of some value 54. 5 

Of little value 10 0 

Local/state meetings of principals: 

(88.7% of respondents reported participating: N - "MO) 

Of much value 23.5 

Of some value 59.3 

Of little value 17.3 

Internship in elementary school administration: 
(45.6% of respondents reported participating: N - 380) 

Of much value 23.4 

Of some value , , 29 9 

Of little value 46.7 

Principals academy or center: 

(44.2% of respondents reported participating: N = 369) 

Of much value 21.6 

Of some value 30.7 

Of little value 4T7 

National meetings of principals. 

(68,5% of respondents reported participating: N = 571 ) 

Of much value 16.6 

Of some value 44.3 

Of little value . 39.1 
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About 69 percent erf the principals report attending na- 
tional meetings of principals. Nearly 61 percent report 
"much or some value" in such meetings, with experience 
emerging as a factor in the reaction. The number of princi- 
pals placing "much value" on them increased from 5 9 per- 
cent for principals with less than five years of experience to 
21.2 percent for those with 15 or more. Principals reporting 
"much value" in attending national meetings increased by 
3-2 percent from the 1978 study 

Responses to two other areas raise issues and questions 
for further review. Research on school effectiveness has 
pointed to the value of human resource development pro- 
grams, both for teachers and for principals, and such pro- 
grams have become mandated in many places. Thus prin- 
cipal academies or centers, with widely varying support 
levels, are now to be found in several states. However, only 
44.2 percent of the survey respondents reported having 
participated in an academy or center, and nearly half (477 
percent ) of these say the experience was "of little value" to 
their success. Since academies and centers are relatively 
new phenomena, perhaps the latter response is more re- 
flective of the sparsity of the experience than its usefulness. 
More information is needed about the types of programs 
offered and the relative success of their various compo- 
nents. 

Several national reports have promoted the internship in 
school administration as a means of improving principal 
preparation—an assumption logically supported by the 
high ratings given to such other on-the-job experiences as 
teaching and serving as a principal or assistant principal. 
About 46 percent of the principals report participating in 
such programs, with 53 3 percent seeing this experience as 
having "much or some value" and the remaining 46.7 per- 
cent reporting "little value." Explanations for this kind of 
response are not evident in the data, but it appears that the 
profession would be wise to thoroughly study internships 
for those factors that distinguish good from bad before 
mandating this experience as an element in preparation 
programs. 
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1 

Qln which of the following areas do you feel your 
own need for professional development is high- 
est? 

Spurred in part by the spate of national reports on educa- 
tion in recent years, K-8 principals have been placed in the 
forefront of a quest for "educational excellence." As the in- 
structional leaders of their schools, principals have been 
called upon to show the way, even though the destination 
may not have been clarified. One of the benefits of this de- 
velopment lias been to sharpen principals' thinking about 
the professional development process and to identify the 
professional development areas they see as being most cru- 
cial to success (see "fable 34). 

Just over four in ten of the respondents place "improving 
staff performance'' high on the list of professional develop- 
ment needs. Other instructional leadership functions that at 
least 20 percent of the principals rank high include: pian- 



TABLE 34— PERCEIVED NEEDS FOR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Sex 





Tbtal 


Mate 


Female 


Improving staff performance 




40.7% 


42.2% 


Planning and implementation <rf curricuiar goals 


27.7 


293 


20.5 


Coping with political forces impacting the school 


. . 26.2 


238 


36.0 


Supervision of the instructional program 


25.2 


27.2 


16.8 


Assessment/evaluation of staff 


23S 


25.3 


16.1 


Use of effective leadership behavior 


. . 23 5 


235 


23.6 


Improving student performance 


. . 22.3 


230 


19.9 


Planning/organizing personal time 


22 3 


22.2 


23.0 


Assessment/evaluation of instructional program 


19.3 


20.5 


13.7 


Use of effective communications skills 


.. 191 


18. - ' 


21.1 


Dynamics of group processes 


16.8 


15.7 


21.1 


Effective fiscal administration 


10.4 


9.1 


15.5 


Assessment/evaluation of students 




5.2 


37 


Other 




19 


3.1 
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ning ami implementation erf auricular gr>als (277 percent); 
supervision of the instructional program (25.2 percent); as- 
sessment/evaluation of staff (23.5 percent); use of effective 
leadership behavior (23.5 percent); and improving student 
performance (22 3 percent). Other areas cited by from 16 
to 20 percent erf the principals include assessment/evalua- 
tion of the instructional program, effective communica- 
tions skills, and the dynamics of group processes. 

Somewhat surprisingly, more than one in four principals 
(26.2 percent) placed "coping with political forces impact- 
ing the school" — an area that principals have traditionally 
shied away from — as the third highest professional devel- 
opment need in the list. Historically, elementary school 
principals have been somewhat reluctant to enter — or even 
openly acknowledge — the political framework of their 
schools community That attitude is rapidly being altered, 
however, by trends in the nature erf the principals respon- 
sibilities—the push for school-site management, for exam- 
ple, and greater accountability for site-based decisions. 
Thus principals are more openly acknowledging the need 
to be prepared to deal with the myriad political forces that 
have an impact on the school each day The next step is to 
place greater emphasis on the political aspects of school 
ac ministration in principal preparation and inservice train- 
ing programs. 

Ranked lowest on the list of development needs are fiscal 
administration ( 104 percent), assessment/evaluation of stu- 
dents (4.9 percent), and "other" (2 J percent). Should 
school-site management practices continue to spread, more 
principals will be given responsibility for the fiscal man- 
agement of the school, and the ranking of effective fiscal 
administration can be expected to rise in coming studies. 
The low ranking (13th place) for assessment/evaluation of 
students, particularly when compared to the sixth place 
ranking for improving student performance, may best be 
explained by the forced-priority nature of the question. 
Those who ranked improving student performance higher 
may well have assumed this topic to be more comprehen- 
sive than assessment/evaluation of students and to actually 
include such assessment/evaluation practices as a key to 
improving student performance. 
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State mandates 
bave emerged as 
the chief source 
tf (nnomtiom. 



What are the main sources of ideas for innova- 
tions that, during the past three years, have re- 
sulted in significant changes of practice in your 
school? 

TWelve possible sources of ideas for innovations were iden- 
tified in the questionnaire, and principals were asked to 
check up to three responses. Although the number of 
sources for innovation could arguably be greater than 
those indicated, the study attempted to force some priori- 
tizing. Questions from previous studies forced principals to 
make one choice, so direct comparison of this data with 
that from previous studies is not possible. State mandates 
or initiatives clearly have become the main source of 
change in school practices (See Table 35). Such a choice 
was not even identified in the previous studies, but the 
high priority that individual state governors and legisla- 
tures have placed on educational reform since the 1983 
publication of A Nation At Risk made this additional choice 
necessary The 53 5 percent response is the highest that has 



TABLE 35 — MAIN SOURCES OF IDEAS FOR INNOVATIONS THAT DURING THE 
FAST THREE YEARS, HAVE RESULTED IN SIGNIFICANT CHANGES 



OF PRACTICE IN YOtJR SCHOOL 

Total 

State mandates or initiatives S3 

Local workshops 4 1,2 

Professional reading 3-1.0 

Consultants from outside the district 29.4 

Ceural office staff 2T*r 

Ttachers , 26.4 

Other principals P.4 

College or university courses 16 2 

Principals' Academy or center 12 3 

Slate professional associations 10.6 

National professional associations Q.* 7 

Parents or other community contacts K.7 

itf in ihrtv rtHjlttpk" rt vjvHJH*-. tu-rv n quested Jitd .k^huh Un fK.-at.nl UtuU vsiinh **\*cv>l HtiV\. t 
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been reported in NAESPs ten-year studies since this ques- 
tion was introduced in 19^8. 

Within the profession, serious reservations have been 
expressed regarding the effect of many of these state man- 
dates, hut the principals were not asked to make any value 
judgments. Meanwhile the reality of the various state initi- 
atives was brought home with pile-driver force to the na- 
tion s K-8 principals, who instantly acquired the responsi- 
bility for seeing to it that these mandates were 
appropriately implemented and monitored. There inciden- 
tally appears to be a clear relationship between the pres- 
sures to implement state mandates and the importance that 
principals now attach to learning how to cope with the po- 
litical forces that impact on the school (see "Rthle 34). 

Other sources of innovations that the respondents note 
us having resulted in broad changes in school practice in- 
clude: local workshops (41 percent); professional reading 
(34 percent); consultants from outside the dis f rict (29 per 
cent ); central office staff (28 percent ); and professional col- 
leagues, including teachers (26 percent) and other princi- 
pals (17 percent). College or university courses are 
reported to be a main source of innovation by 16.2 percent 
of the respondents. 



The 1988 study suggests that about 95 percent of the states 
have certification requirements for principals. Half of these 
arrangements require periodic recertification— 80 percent 
of them within five years. About 94 percent of all principals 
possess the principal's certificate. 

About 98 percent t>f all principals haw attained at least a 
master s degree The higher the educational level attained, 
the more likely the principal is to hold certification for ad- 
ministrative positions other than the princtpalship. 

Nearly all principals report having had teaching experi- 
ence at either the elementary or secondary level. They per- 
ceive preparation and experiences in the principalship and 
in the classroom as having the most value to success as an 
elementary school principal. 
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Improving staff performance Is viewed most consistently 
as the area erf greatest need for professional development. 
The principals also attach much importance to improve- 
ment in activities relating to their rote as instructional lead- 
ers. Such activities include planning and implementation of 
curriculum, supervision of the instructional program, and 
strengthening student performance. Principals identify 
those resources closest to home— the local school district, 
colleges and universities, local and state principals associ- 
ations — as being the most helpful sources for personal 
professional development (See Table 36). 



TABLE 56— SOURCE OF GREATEST ASSISTANCE FOR PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 



Sex 





Total 


Mate 


Female 


College or university 


231% 


23.8% 


19.7% 


Local district 




310 


41.4 


Sfcrie ffc>partment or intermediate agencv 


6.4 


7.4 


2.6 


State association of administrators 


Hj 


19,2 


9.9 


Principals' Academy or center 


16,0 


14.8 


21.1 



The principals say the main source of ideas for educa- 
tional innovations during the past three years has been 
state mandates. As a result, principals have become much 
more aware of their need to learn how to deal more effec- 
tively with the various political forces that bear on schools 
these days. 
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Chapter 4 



The Principal and the School 



Q 



Fewer principals 
are being asked 
to direct more 
than one school 




>s instruments of our society; the nation s elementary 
and middle schools inevitably reflect our society's interests 
and concerns and provide clues to changing goals and 
priorities. 

One of the most important changes on the education 
scene in recent years has been a reawakened recognition 
of the crucial nature of the early years in shaping children's 
later progress in school and indeed in life. A useful clue to 
the emergence of that understanding is found in the re- 
sponse to a very significant question: 



How many separately named elementary schools 
are under your direction? 

This query goes to a fundamental finding of the "Effective 
Schools" research during the past few years— that the key 
determinant of a school's effectiveness is the principal. As 
the late Ronald Edmunds observed (in Social Policy, Vol. 7, 
March/April 1979) There are some bad schools with good 
principals but there are no good schools with bad princi- 
pals." And good principals, he added, "spend mast of their 
time out in the school — usually in the classroom." 

The reference is of course to a school that has a princi- 
pal's undivided time and leadership— for the full day — not 
to a principal who is assigned two schools, or even three, 
and who must spend part of the time in transit. 

A decade ago the findings of the 1978 study seemed to 
suggest that such squandering of the principal's leadership 
was perfectly acceptable, and in fact (lie re appeared to be a 
trend in that direction. During the last ten years, how- 
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ever — perhaps in response to changing community values 
or priorities — the trend has reversed, as Table 37 shows. 

Today nearly nine out of ten principals (876 percent) 
serve just one school — 5.3 percent higher than the figure 
for 1978 and -bout identical to that for 1968. 

As in the past, principals who today serve mo or more 
schools (about 12 percent of the total respondent group) 
are most likely to be found to rural areas (22 percent) or 
small towns ( 16 percent). 



Q 



What is your school's enrolment (including kin- 
dergartners)? 

There is an astonishingly wide range, the study reveals, in 
Medkm school the size of the nation s elementary/middle schools, with the 
enwtlmem is largest having an enrollment erf 1,600 and the smallest only 

4 <tf%Uollm 24 ^ see ^ ble 38 ^ P ercenc c>f the respondents serve 
™ * schools — predominantly located in rural areas or small 

towns — with enrollments of 100 or fewer students. On the 
other hand, 3 percent of the respondents indicate they are 
in schools that enroll 1,000 or more students, primarily in 
urban and suburban areas. 

As in 1978, the principals who serve the largest schools 
tend to be those over 50 years of age (median enrollment 
460) and those with the highest academic preparation (me- 
dian enrollment 440). As a group, however, the respon- 
dents with 5 to 14 years of experience as a principal were in 
the schools with the highest mean enrollment (490). 

The median enrollment of the schools served by the re- 
spondent principals is 430, the same as that reported in 
1978 (see Figure 5). The mean enrollment of these schools 
is 472, an increase of one student over that reported in 
1978. Although the percent distribution of male and female 
principals is nearly equal in each enrollment category, 
women are about twice as likely as men to head schools 
that enroll less than 200 students and men are more likely 
to head schools that enroll between 500 and 699 students. 
These differences are reflected primarily in schools of me- 
dium size, with male principals serving schools having a 
median enrollment of 440 students and female principals 
serving schools with a median enrollment of 400. 
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TABLE 37— (NUMBER OF) SEPARATELY NAMED SCHOOLS SERVED BY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 



Community 7)pe Sex 

Scixttds I'XtH l<)?H fWX ~ ^ s^Jfi " 

Ttmk R ^ Totals i'rhan I rimn Tim n Mural Slaty tvtmtiv 

One «2.3% 8"\6% 93.8% 96.0% 837% 779% 86.2% 93.2% 

88 132 10.6 6.3 3.4 H.2 P.8 119 5.4 

Three 2.0 1.9 1.3 0.0 0.6 0.8 -4.3 1.5 n.7 

More than Three L6 2.6 0.4 0,0 0.0 1 3 0.0 0.3 0." 7 



TABLE 38— 198? SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS (COUNTING HALF-DAY K1NPERGART NERS AS ONE ) 

^arsExperietKe Community l)p> Sex Age of Respotu ktits Degree Status 

c , , Jf* 5 75 40 41 Older 

S&XXH Than to or Sub- Small or fa than Bachl (t-Yri 

w» Enrollment Tt,tal 5 M More (rban Crban fimti Rural Male female txss 50 50 Mast PhD 

Less than 100 . .. 2.0% 2.9% 1.9% 1.1% 0,5% 0.0 1.6% 6.7% 1.8% 3.0% 4.0% 0.6% 2.2% 2.6% 0.8% 

100 »° m S.7 5.9 4.4 6.3 2.7 2.0 5 1 14.0 4.8 9.0 6 7 5 2 5.2 6.3 4.5 

200 to 299 12.6 15 3 u.9 9.9 10,6 4.4 18 0 16.9 12 7 12.7 16.5 13 5 8 9 14.1 9.8 

300to399 20.8 24.1 18.5 199 17.6 192 22.3 23.6 20.7 20.5 21.0 21.2 204 19,7 224 

400 to 499 20.9 21.8 193 22.8 19.1 28.6 22.7 12.4 20.7 22.3 19,6 21 2 21.9 20.9 21 5 

699 22.7 16 5 24 3 26.1 25.5 Jl 5 16 8 P.4 24.4 16.3 19 2 24.5 2.3.7 21.4 25.6 

700 to 999 11.9 10.6 13-9 11.0 17.0 10 8 12 1 79 11,6 13 3 10.7 112 13 3 11.7 12 6 

1,000 or more 3 2 2.9 3 8 2 9 6.9 34 1.6 3 .1 3 3 3.0 2.2 2,7 4.4 3.3 2.8 

Medfcm 4 30 400 440 450 480 480 400 349 440 400 400 430 460 430 440 

Mean 472 

Range — Low 24 

High ... 1600 
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TABLE 39 — APPROXIMATE ENROLLMENT OF SCHOOL DISTRICT SERVED BY 
RESPONDENTS 

(Count half-day kindergarten pupils as one pupil each) 



Sex 



District Enrollment 


Tbtal 


Stale 


fttnale 


Less than 300 


20% 


2.0% 


2.0% 


300 to 2,499 


378 


41.4 


22.5 


2,500 to 9,999 ... 


34.4 


330 


397 


10,000 to 24,999 .. 


1 4.6 


143 


15.9 


25,000 or more ... 


11.2 


9.2 


199 




Mast sunvy 
respondents 
work In small 
towns ami rural 

areas. 




to have male principals in the elementary and middle 
schools. On the other hand, districts enrolling more than 
25,000 students are twice as likely to haw female princi- 
pals. 

How would you characterize the community 
which your school serves? 

In previous studies in this ten-year series, the respondents 
were given three choices in responding to this question 
urban, suburban, and rural. The current study provides five 
choices: large urban, medium urban, suburban, small 
town, and rural. No attempt was made to provide specific 
definitions for each category. 

It develops that just over half of the respondents (see Ta- 
ble 40) serve either small towns (31 percent) or rural com- 
munities { 21.5 percent ). About 7 percent are in large urban 
communities, another 16 percent in medium urban com- 
munities, and the remaining 24.7 percent in suburban 
communities. 

Slight differences in the ty pe of community served and 
the level of academic preparation of principals were noted 
in the responses to this question. About 55 percent of the 
principals who had a sixth year of preparation or the doc- 
torate were found in suburban, medium urban, and large 
urban areas, while small towns and rural communities em- 
ployed this same percent (55) of principals with the bache- 
lor's or master s degree. 

70 
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TABLE 40 — TYPES OF IMMUNITIES SERVED BY PRINCIPALS 



tev Ih'xrw tfvkt 

Community 7\pe 7imi Stale Fernak HiuhMast PhD 

Large Urban 6.9% 5,0% 14,6% 6^% 6.6% 

Medium Urban 160 16.1 15.9 14.5 >(U 

Suburban 24^ 247 23,8 23 6 27 9 

Small Town 31.0 52 7 23,8 33.3 24.6 

Rural 21 5 21 5 22,0 21.9 20.9 



Regarding gender differences, while both males and fe- 
males are well represented in the principalship within 
each type of community, large urban areas are more likely 
10 employ females as principals and small tow as to employ 
males. Small towns evidently have been less successful than 
urban areas in the application of affirmative action proce- 
dures to assure equity 




What is the approximate compo? ition of the pupil 
enrollment of your school? 



Demographic studies in recent wars have pointed to the 
emergence of dramatic changes in the composition of stu- 
dent enrollments. Our schools will be confronted by in- 
creasing numbers of at-risk students— students the schools 
have traditionally served feast well. 

Urban areas (see Table 41 ) already are reflecting some of 
the kinds of changes that may be anticipated dining the 
coming years; the da.a indicate, for example, that Cauca- 
sians currently mukc up only about 5S percent of K-8 en- 
rollments in the cities. M^anwHle Harold Kodgkinson luis 
reported (in the January 1986 Principal, p. 11) that today 
' each of the nation s 24 largest city school systems h?-; a 
minority majority" and that the birth and immigration rates 
among Hispanic, black, and Asian/Pacific Islanders make 
them the nation's most rapidly growing populations. Thus 
the current distribution of enrollments doubtless will be 
markedly different by the time of the next NAESP study ten 
years hence, a demographic shift that is likely to give rise to 



Indications are 
that the future 
will brirtg more 
and more at 
risk students 
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TABLE 41 — APPROXIMATE MEAN DISTRIBUTION OF THE COMPOSITION OF 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT (PERCENT) BY COMMUNITY TYPE 



Sub- Small 
Tinal Urban Urban Tmvn Rural 



Hispanic 7 1 3 6 6 5 

Native American l i i j 2 

Asian/Pacific Islander 23310 

Black , 10 24 S 8 6 

White 76 SS 82 81 84 

Otter 4 4 3 2 3 



a number of new issues to confront K-8 principals over the 
next decade. 

\ J) Is your school accredited by any agency other 
than the state? 



Accreditation 
beyond the state 
level is rising. 
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Regional accreditation for secondary schools has been a 
common practice since the early 1900s, but such accredita- 
tion was not available at the K-8 level until the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Schools began to accredit ele- 
mentary schools in December I960. The North Central 
Association Commission on Schools followed suit during 
the 1974-75 school year, and the Middle States Association 
joined the movement in 1979. The Northwest and Western 
Associations were the next to take up elementary school ac- 
creditation, and when the New England Association of 
Schools went along in 1985, regional accreditation became 
available to all elementary schools throughout the United 
States, Similar accreditation programs for private schools, 
operated by such agencies as the Independent Schools As- 
sociation of the Central States and the National Catholic Ed- 
ucational Association, have also become available during 
this period. 

Today about one in five elementary schools across the 
country (see Table 42) have taken up some type of accre- 
ditation other than that of the state. The two largest re- 
gional accrediting associations, the North Central Associa- 
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TABLE 42— SCHOOLS ACCREDITED BY AN AGENCY OTHER THAN TH E STATE 

Tmai 

Is your school accredited by an agency oih *r than the state? 



20.9% 

N° 78.9 

First accredited 

Befcwe 1970 22.2 

1970-1979 42.7 

1980 or later 35 0 

Accredited by 

Southern Assn of Colleges & Schools 54 4 

North Central Association 32.0 

Middle Slates Association 12 

No agency specified 12.4 



lion and the Southern Association, have accredited 
elementary schools the longest and thus provide the best 
measure of the extent of the movement. Of the schools that 
the survey respondents report as being accredited by an 
agency other than the state, the Southern Association Com- 
mission on Elementary Schools accounts for more than half 
(54.4 percent) and the North Central Association Commis- 
sion on Schools about a third (32 percent). No specific ac- 
crediting agency was identified by 12.4 percent of these re- 
spondents, while another 1.2 percent indicated that their 
school was accredited by the Middle States Association. 

Of the accredited schools, the Southern Association 
Commission on f dhools has at least 30 percent higher rep- 
resentation from urban and rural areas than does the North 
Central Association Commission on Schools, and a 20 per- 
cent higher representation from suburban areas. Repre- 
sentation from small towns is nearly equal in both accredit- 
ing commissions. The differences seem more likely to be a 
reflection of the policies of the two regional accrediting 
agencies (along with the number of years each has been ac- 
crediting elementary schools) than of varying interests 
among principals within the two regions. The Southern As- 
sociation has a long history of incentives that encourage 
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system-wide accreditation of individual schools within 
large urban districts; the North Central Association has 
only recently begun to move in that direction. 

At any rate, there would appear to be the beginnings of a 
trend toward increased numbers erf elementary schools be- 
coming accredited by agencies other than the state. 




School busing is 
clearly on the 
decline* 



During the current school year, are any of the 
pupils in your school being bused to achieve or 
maintain racial balance? 

This and the following question were repeated from the 
1978 study, but the 1988 responses were too sparse to per- 
mit a valid generalization and thus tables focused on them 
have not been included in this report. However, approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the respondents (a decline of 1.2 per- 
cent from the total reported in 1978) indicate that pupils in 
their school are indeed being bused to achieve or maintain 
racial balance. Such busing was reported by 30 percent of 
the urban respondents and by 5.5 percent or less of the re- 
spondents from otter community types. 




Q 



The assistant 
pritKipatsbip is 
becoming a far 
more common 
posiikm 



Duimg the current school year, are any of the 
pupils in your school district being bused to 
achieve or maintain racial balance? 

Nearly 18 percent of the respondents report that their 
school districts are involved in busing programs to achieve 
or maintain racial balance. More than half of the urban dis- 
tricts have such programs, and nearly 11 percent of the sub- 
urban districts. 

Do you have an assistant principal assigned to 
your school? 

The number of assistant principals is reported to have in- 
creased by nearly 13 percent during the past ten years, and 
today such positions are to be found in nearly one-third erf 
the nation s K-8 schools (see Tiible 43) Assistant principals 
^re on the staff of three-fourths of the schools that enrol! 
more than 600 pupils, and more than one-third of those 
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that enroll 400 to 600. Neaiiy two-thirds of these assistant 
principals serve on a full-time baste, with one in five serv- 
ing pan tirre. Nearly 9 percent of the schools have tun full- 
time assistants, more than double the number reported in 
1978, 



TABLE 43 — ASSIGNMENT OF ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS 



Total 



Do you have an assistant principal assigned to your school? 

Yes 

No 



52A% 
6T6 



If \i*s t How many? 

Fulltime— Oik* M > 



Two 

Mure than Two 

Part time— One 

TVw> 



8,6 

4.1 

21.1 

0.4 

^ More tha n TWo .......... qq 

What allocatioji formula used? 

Based on school enrollment ^ > 

Assigned to all elementary and/or intermediate levels ><$ 3 

Based on number of staff members 1 2 

Assigned to work with specific programs & ? 

Other ...... j ^ | 



What major responsibilities? 

Duties as assigned ^ 

Supervision/evaluation of teachers , 4 

Supervision /evaluation of nonteachmg stall H ] 

Curriculum development H I 

Discipline/student management J9^ 

Student evaluation/placement H # 

Parent/community contacts j ! 0 

Facilities management H -> 

Budget administration ? 4 

Other 2 6 
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The principals with assistant principals were asked to 
identify the kind of allocation system that was used in as- 
signing an assistant to their school. The most frequent re- 
sponse was that assignments were based on school enroll- 
ment {46 percent). An additional 25 percent said it was 
simply a matter of ail elementary and intermediate schools 
in the district teing assigned an assistant. About 7 percent 
said such assignments were based on the number of staff 
members, and 6 percent said the assistant was assigned to 
work with specific programs. Some type erf* "other" alloca- 
tion was reported by 15 percent erf the respondents. 

The principals who had assistants assigned to their build- 
ing were also asked to identify the assistant principals' ma- 
jor responsibilities. Discipline and student management 
were reported by about 20 percent of the respondents, 
with 16 percent indicating "duties as assigned," 14 percent 
saying supervision and evaluation of teachers, and 11 per- 
cent parent and community contacts. Between 8 and 9 per- 
cent of assistant principals focus chiefly on student evalua- 
tion and placement, facilities management curriculum 
development, and supervision and evaluation of the non- 
teaching staff, while 2.5 percent are given budget adminis- 
tration responsibilities. 

No outstanding differences were noted between genders 
as to which principals were assigned an assistant principal 
or in the manner in which the assistant was asked to serve* 



More K-8 staffs 
are including 
specialists tike 
librarians and 

counselors. 



How many of the following professional staff are 
rentiy assigned to your school? 



cum 



The typical elementary school staff today includes 21 full- 
time classroom teachers (see Table 44). The median num- 
ber is 19, one more than the number reported in the 1968 
and 1978 studies. The mean number of teachers assigned to 
a school increases with pupil enrollment; for example, the 
difference between schools with an enrollment of less than 
400 and those enrolling between 400 and 600 students is 
eight teachers, a rise that could be expected with an addi- 
tional section or group of students at each grade level. 

Because a different response distribution was used in 
the current study direct comparisons with the findings 
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from previous studies are not possible. However, since en- 
rollments reported by schools in the current study have re- 
mained almost identical to those reported ten years ago, ic 
can be assumed that the distribution of teachers has not 
been radically modified, though it is also possible that a 
number erf current state reform efforts aimed at reducing 
class size in the primary grades (e.g., Indiana's "Prime 
Time") are beginning to affect the number of teachers as- 
signed to elementary schix)Ls. 

For the first *ime in this series of studies, the 1988 ver- 
sion sought to get a handle on the incidence of part-time 
teachers used in K-8 schools. While nearly seven of ten 
principals (69 2 percent) say they have no part-time class- 
room teachers at all, job-sharing programs have been initi- 
ated in a number of school districts and appear to be gain- 
ing support across the country 



TABLE 44— NUMBER OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS ASSIGNED TO ELEMENTARY 



SCHOOLS 

Size of School 

Leas than 400 Afore thati 

Classroom Ikaebers Ibtal 4(M: (>(H) 600 

Full-time; 

K) or less 11.0% 25.7% 0.6% 1.1% 

11-15 22.4 4^.8 7.2 1.1 

16-20 ..... 255 19-8 41 0 3.3 

21-25 ... 16.9 3-9 31.1 18.5 

More chan 25 . . 262 IP 20J 76 0 

Pan-time 

None 69.2 70.5 66.0 ^1.6 

1 12.4 113 14.3 11.5 

2 7.7 8.0 7.8 7.1 

3-5 7.3 6,9 9.5 4.9 

Mure than 5 ...... . 3 3 3 3 2.4 4.8 

Mean 21 14 22 35 

Median 19 



( I** in figures refer m ave rafje numher t4 full time c lawnxim teat her*., est hiding *»petuf area le^hefN } 
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The study shows that today a mean of four and a median 
of three full-time special-area teachers are assigned to 
each elementary school {see Table 45), and when schools 
reporting no special area teachers are eliminated, both the 
mean and median figures increase hy one. The number erf 
special-area teachers per school varies considerably; as 
with classroom teachers, the number is directly related to 
the size of the school Part-time special-area teachers are to 
be found in more than half (53 percent ) of today's K-8 
schools. 

These staffs also include a number of other professionals 
(see Table 46). Full-time librarian/media specialists are the 
most common, with nearly 60 percent of the principals re- 
porting one or more such persons in their school. This 



TABLE 45— NUMBER OF SPECIAL AREA TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



Size (tf Sclnxtf 

Xfan? 

!i*K\ item 4(Xt than 

Special area teaciHts Ttmii 4(Xi MM) (M) 

Full-time 

None P.-i'ti 2h.0% 13.3% 8.3% 

Or j 12.0 20 " "*.l 39 

IWo IS 8 18.9 16.0 10.0 

Three 13 2 10.8 P 3 11.1 

Four 10.0 102 10.9 8.3 

S-9 22 .9 11. 4 2S.6 -40.0 

10 or more , .... 8.5 2.1 9i> H.8 

Parr-lime 

Norte 4T0 39.2 -»7.3 611 

One 13 8 ur 134 12 8 

Hvo 11.5 93 H># 111 
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Median 3 
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TABLE 46 — NUMBER OF OTHER PROFESSIONAL STAFF MEMBERS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 







One 


.IK/TV (flftfl 


Full-lime Nurse 




192% 


1.4% 


Part-time Nurse 


43.S 


540 


1.9 


Full-time Counselor 


go.- 


288 


10.5 


Part-time Gnmselor 


64 8 


33.1 


2.1 


Full time Librarian/Media Specialist 


4<Ml 


STO 


2.-* 


Pan-time Uhrarun/Media Specialist 


66.1 




1.6 


Full-time Other Professionals . . 


854 


"*.4 


- ? 


Pan-time Other Professionals 


"58 


13.* 


10 4 



represents a increase of 12.4 percent since 1978 and contin- 
ues a steady growth in full-time elementary school library/ 
media specialists that was first noted in the 1958 study An- 
other 34 percent of the principals report having one or 
more part-time lihrary/metiL* specialists. 

Also becoming more available in K-8 schools are coun- 
seling services, with just over 39 percent of the principals 
saying that their school's staff includes at least one full-time 
counselor (an increase of 23. 4 percent in the past decade); 
and another 35.2 percent saying they have one or more 
counselors on a part-time basis (an increase of 8.3 per- 
cent). At the same time, however, more than half of the 
principals say they have no full-time counselors (or nurses) 
at all 

About one in five principals (20.6 percent ) say their staff 
includes one or more full-lime nurses, and another 56.5 
percent have one or more part-lime nurses. 

One or more "other" full-time professional staff mem- 
bers were reported by 14.6 percent of the respondents, and 
another 24.2 percent on a part-time basis Both of these fig- 
ures are lower than those reported in previous studies, 
most likely because of the inclusion of nurses in the pre- 
vious figures. Although these "other" professional staff 
members were not identified by title, it is probable that the 
majority consist of such pupil service providers as speech 
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clinicians, audiologists, psychologists, social workers, and 
special curriculum/program consultants, many of whose 
assignments are itinerant by nature. 



How many of the following support staff are as- 
signed to your school? 

Previous ten-year studies have included a support-staff 
question focused simply on the provision of teacher aides 
and secretarial/clerical staff. For this study the question 
was expanded to include additional types erf support staff 
positions and thus provide more information about the ex- 
tent to which K-8 principals are involved in the manage- 
ment of noninstructional personnel. 

Nearly 54 percent of the principals (see Table 47) report 
the availability of one full-time secretary or clerical assis- 
tant. An additional 26 9 percent say they have two such full- 
time persons, and another 12 percent report three or more. 
The total number of schools with at least one full-time sec- 
retary or clerical assistant (92 .8 percent) represents a gain 
of nearly 5 percent since 1978. An additional 20 .2 percent of 
the respondents reported one or more part-time secre- 
taries or clerical assistants, 

Full time teacher aides are present in 74.6 percent of the 
K-8 schools today, and the mean number of such aides is 
three. (If the schools reporting no aides are excluded from 
the mean calculation, this figure increases to four.) Addi- 
tionally, nearly 29 percent more schools have one or more 
part-time teacher aides. These figures represent an in- 
crease in full-lime aides of just over 7 percent during the 
past ten years, and a decrease of about 6 percent in part- 
time aides. 

Regarding other support staff positions, although some 
districts have turned to employing health aids rather than 
school nurses (as a cost-saving measure), the study shews 
that this practice is not widespread: Only 6.8 percent of the 
principals say they have one or more full-time health aides 
in their school, with another 94 percent reporting one or 
more on a part-time basis. 

More than 95 percent of the principals say their support 
staff includes one or more full-time custodians. More than 
half of these principals (52 percent) say they have either 
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TABLE 47 — NUNiilER OF SUPPORT STAFF ASSIGNED TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
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two (30.2 percent) or three (21.8 percent) full-time custo- 
dians, with 34 percent reporting one or more on a part- 
time basis. 

Full-time cafeteria workers are reported by about 70 
percent of the principals who responded to this question. 
Approximately one-third of this group (35.4 percent) have 
four or more such workers, and another 24.4 percent have 
either two or three. In addition, about 17 percent of the 
principals say they also have one part-time cafeteria worker 
and another 36 percent report two or more pan-timers. 

About 15 percent erf the respondents reported that their 
support staff includes one or more full-time persons in an 
"other" capacity (not identified) and another 24 percent 
have one or more part-time persons doing 'other" work. 

What is the male to female composition of your 
teaching staff? 

Teaching staffs in K-8 schools continue to be predominantly 
female, with four of every five teachers being a woman (see 
T^ble 48). The proportion of schools reporting no men at 
all on the staff increased from 1 percent in 1978 to 73 per- 
cent today. Nearly 40 percent of the schools report that 90 
percent or more of their faculty members are women, 
while less than I percent of the schools report 70 percent 
or more erf their faculty to be men. 

The proportions of men and women reported in 1988 do 
not differ significantly from those in previous studies. 

What is the approximate ethnic composition of 
your teaching staff? 

Whatever the demographic trends in the ethnicity of Amer- 
ican students, K-8 teaching staffs (see Tlihle 49) remain pre- 
dominantly (89 percent) Caucasian. The study indicates 
that 7 percent are black, thr* e percent Hispanic, and an- 
other 1 percent native American. The number of Asian/ 
Pacific Islanders or members of other nonwhite ethnic 
groups was too small to figure in the compilation. 

The greatest mix of ethnic groups is found in urban 
communities, where blacks constitute 17 percent of teach- 
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and another 11.2 percent say they are discussing the idea 
(see Table 50). With a growing public concern for helping 
students develop leadership skills, and with NAESP having 
launched the American Student Council Association, the 
number of student councils can be expected to have in- 
creased rather substantially by the time of the next ten-year 
study 



TABLE 50— PRESENCE OF A STUDENT COUNCIL IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Ibtui 

Do you have a student council in your school? 

Yes .............. S0.8% 

No, hut being discussed or {Manned 1 1 2 

No 38.0 
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How would you describe the attitude of parents 
toward your school and its program? 

Numerous scholars have written in recent years about the 
close connection between children's success in school and 
the attitude of parents toward the school and their involve- 
ment in the school's work. As the study shows, today's K-8 
schools are doing a good job in fostering this kind of 
school-parent cooperation (see Figure 6) Just over 46 per- 
cent of the principals say their students' parents are "highly 
supportive and involved" and an additional 52. 5 percent 
say the parents are "supportive" but have "little involve- 
ment." Less than 3 percent of the respondents in any type erf 
community reported parents to be "neither suj^ortive nor 
involved" 

With the notable exception of responses from sl trhan 
principals, the "highly supportive and involved" re,,, ises 
ranged between 37 and 44 percent, with "supportive but 
little involvement" responses ranging from 55 to 60 per- 
cent. In suburban communities, nearly 60 percent of the 
principals say parents are "highly supportive and involved" 
and another 39 5 percent indicate "supportive but little in- 
volvement." The "highly supportive and involved" finding 
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FIGURE 6— PARENTS' ATTITUDES TOWARD YOUR SCHOOL A ND PROGRAM 
Percent 

80 



J| Highly supportive and involved 
Q| Supportive, but little involvement 




TOTAL 



URBAN SUBURBAN SMALLTOWN RURAL 



tess than 3* of the respondents in anj of these categories responded "Neither supportive nor 



involved 



seem? especially remarkable, given the rapidly increasing 
number of homes in which no parent is at home during the 
day. 




How would you characterize the extent to which 
parent volunteers are involved in your school's 
educational program? 



A remarkably high number of the principals— about 40 
percent— report that "parents work in the school on a daily 
basis" (see Table 51). More than half (52.1 percent) of the 
women and just over one-third of the men (36.4 perrent) 
report such intensive volunteer activity in their schools. Be- 
cause demographic studies suggest that many if not most 
parents are unavailable to help in the schools during the 
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school day, the assumption is that the actual number of par- 
ents who do such volunteer work within any individual 
school may be relatively small 

Nearly half (48,2 percent) of the respondents say parent 
involvement is "limited to special projects." Participation of 
this focused nature has long marked the relationship be- 
tween parents and K-8 schools, is widely encouraged by 
teachers and principals, and has helped to assure that ade- 
quate assistance and supervision is available to students 
during special activities and events. However, more than 12 
percent of the principals ( 133 percent of the males and 79 
percent of the females) indicate that there is "little to no in 
volvement by parent volunteers" 




&&m$ advisory 
councils are 
now almost 
standard 



Does your school have a parents* advisory council 
that is sometimes involved with curriculum is- 
sues? 

It would appear that nearly 60 percent of the nation's K-8 
schools have a parent advisory council that at least on oc- 
casion gets involved with curriculum issues (see Table 52). 
Such councils are reported by nearly two-thirds of urban 
and suburban principals and about half erf the small town 
and rural principals, A slightly higher percentage of female 
principals (6L2) than male (55.4) report having such coun- 
cils. 




The "latchkey" 
child situation 
is not just a 
"city" problem. 




What is the approximate percent erf the student 
body in your school that is from single-parent and 
latchkey homes? 

A major challenge to K-8 schools that was not recognized 
as an area of concern in the 1978 study is the number of 
children who reside in single-parent homes or in homes in 
which both parents work — leaving youngsters on their own 
after classes are over until a parent comes home from 
work: the so-called latchkey children. 

The principals report that today ahou. 22 percent of 
their students come from single-parent families and 15 per- 
cent are in a latchkey situation (see Table 53) Such figures 
are cause for con< ern, but even more distressing is the 
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TABLE 52 — PARENTS' ADVISORY COUNCIL SOMETIMES INVOLVED WITH 
CURRICULUM ISSUES 



Community 7\pe Sex 
Siih Small 

Total tjrban Vrixtn Tbwti Rural Male Female 

Yes 65.4% 60.3% 48.4% 55.1% 55.-*% 61.2% 

N» 43.3 34.6 39.7 51.6 44.9 44.6 38.8 



TABLE 53— APPROXIMATE PERCENT OF SINGLE PARENT AND LATCHKEY 
CHILDREN IN URBAN. SUBURBAN, SMALL TOWN AND RURAL COMMUNITIES 



SIMJIJ: PARF Vf 



ftrcewf Tbtak 

Less than 20 13 1 

20-29 13.3 

30-39 18.0 

40-49 10.4 

50 or more 13,2 

Don't know/No response 32.O 



/ 'rban 



s,8 
v.O 
IS.9 
14.3 
2H.1 
27.0 



Community Type 



Suh- 
I rban 



Small 
JhU'll 



16.2 
13-8 
232 
94 
7.4 
300 



12.1 

16.9 

18.4 

10.6 

10.6 

33.4 



Rural 



18 6 
12.4 
14.6 
7.3 
8.0 
39. 1 



lATC.HKFl' 



Percent Totals I rban 

Less than 20 16 8 12 7 

20-29 9 0 7 4 

30-39 T2 7 4 

40-49 5.9 7.9 

50 or nv . l 11.3 19,0 

Don't knt«. No response 49.8 45.5 



Community 'ftpe 



Sub- 



Small 
Town 



Rural 



17.2 
10.3 
6 9 

5.4 

10.3 
499 



18.7 

6.6 
9,0 
6.6 
8.6 
50.5 



18.5 
12.9 
5.1 
3.4 
7.9 
52.2 



proportion of respondents who either say the/ 'don't 
know" the extent of such problems in their schools or who 
failed to respond (a likely indication that they don't know, 
either). One in three principals (32.4 percent) was unsure 
of the number of students who lived in single-parent 
homes, and slightly more than half (50.2 percent) didn't 
know the number of latchkey children in their schools. 

The conventional notion is that the problems asso ; ted 
with single-parent homes and latchkey children are > . y. -fi- 
nally "city" matters. The 1988 study confirms that these 
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enjoy very good 
relationships* 



problems are indeed most common in urban areas, but the 
data also show that suburbia and small towns and rural 
communities are by no means immune. 



Q 



How would you describe your relationships with 
each of the parties listed below? 

The "parties" cited in the question consisted of the school 
board, the superintendent, otter central office staff, teach- 
ers, students, parents, and the community as a whole. Nine 
out of ten principals perceive their relationships with each 
of these groups as being either "excellent" or 'good" (see 
Table 54). Relationships with students drew the most fre- 
quent "excellent" rating (63 5 percent), and relationships 
with the school board the least frequent (42.8 percent). 
The lowest ratings were given to relationships with the two 
parties they see least often and who are farthest removed 
from the school's daily operations — the school board (1.6 
percent "poor" and 5.7 percent "fair") and the superinten- 
dent (1.1 percent "poor" and 6.8 percent fair"). No "poor" 
ratings were reported with students or parents, and negli- 
gible "poor" ratings were reported with teachers and com- 
munity (.1 percent each) and other central office staff (.2 
percent) 



SUMMARY 




About 88 percent of the principals in the 1988 study have 
responsibility for a single school and for an average of 472 
students. About 53 percent serve rural and small tow n com- 
munities. And of the principals with education beyond the 
master's degree, 55 percent are fo'jnd in suburban or ur- 
ban areas. 

The demogra** developments under way in the United 
States are most / reflected in what is happening in ur- 
ban schools, where Caucasian students make up only about 
55 percent of overall enrollments, as contrasted with more 
than 80 percent in the suburbs, small towns, and rural 
areas. The principals report about a K) percent decline in 
the busing of students for purposes of desegregation since 



TABLE 54— PRINCIPALS' PERCEPTION OF THEIR RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH EACH OF THE PARTIES LISTED BELOW 



Total 



School Board 

Excellent 43,0% 

Good 49.7 

Fair 5.7 

Poor . . 1.6 

Superintendent . 

Excellent 55,9% 

Good 36.0 

Fair 6.9 

Poor 1.1 

Other Central Office Staff. 

Excellent 54.0% 

Good ........ 41.8 

Fair 4,0 

Pt>or 0.2 

Teachers: 

Excellent 54.5% 

Good 43.6 

Fair 1.8 

Poor 0,1 

Stu'tents: 

Excellent 63,6% 

Good 35.7 

Fair 0.7 

ftxtf , 0.0 

Parents: 

Excellent 46.6% 

Good , 50.4 

Fair 2.9 

Poor 00 

Community: 

Excellent 46.3% 

Good 503 

Fair 3.3 

Poor 0.1 
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1978, but such programs nevertheless continue in over 17 
percent of the school districts. 

Tfie average school staff reported in the study consists of 
21 full-tkne classroom teachers, four full-time special area 
teachers, three teacher aides, and at least one secretary/ 
clerical assistant. Although members of minorities are re- 
ported to make up about 11 percent of overall elementary- 
middle school staffs, in the cities the proportion is 23 per- 
cent. Women make up 80 percent of the faculty of K-8 
schools, but men occupy 80 percent of the principalships. 

With arrangements for elementary school accreditation 
now available across the country nearly 20 percent of the 
schools represented in the study are being accredited by 
some agencv other than the state. These schools are found 
almost exclusively in the regions of the Southern and North 
Central associations. 

Just over half of the schtx>Is have a student council, and 
six out of tefi have a parent advisory council chat gets in- 
volved with curriculum matters About 40 percent of the 
principals report that parent volunteers work in their 
schools on a daily basis, while another 48 percent say par- 
ent volunteers serve the school on a special projects basis. 
More than 98 percent of the principals describe parental at- 
titudes toward their school and its programs as either 
highly supportive and involved or supportive but with little 
involvement. 

Overall, the principals of today s elementary and middle 
schools feel good about their school and enjoy the people 
they work with. Their relationships seem to be best with 
the people they deal with most often (i.e. students, teach- 
ers, and parents), and less close but still either * good" or 
"excel It nt" with people they see only occasionally (i.e., 
members of school boards and superintendents). 
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ttostK-8 
principals haiv 
personal sewtee 
contracts. 




onditions of the workplace are of cour.se critical 




factors in determining how much satisfaction principals de- 
rive from their job. 

Contractual arrangements, terms of employment, salary 
and fringe benefits, the length and content of a typical work 
day the functions and respon.-. I>ilities that command the 
most time — such matters invariably have a major bearing 
on morale and Job satisfaction. Hence this question: 

Do you have a personal contract with yL,.r school 
district? If yes, what is the term of your contract? 

For a leader who must be prepared to make some tough de- 
cisions, the sense of stability and security that goes with a 
personal contract with the school district is of crucial im- 
portance. Further, the offering of a contract, particularly a 
multtyear contract, is also a measure of confidence. 

Perhaps one reason why the leadership in K-8 education 
is so strong is the fact that 875 percent of all principals are 
covered by such a contract ( see Table 55), About 40 percent 
of these contracts extend over one year, with an additional 
30 percent being of a continuing nature — that is, they re- 
main in effect unless the principal is notified of termina- 
tion. Multi-year contracts are reported by 27 percent of the 
respondents, with 19 percent holding contracts for two 
years and the remaining 7 percent for three. Multiyear con- 
tracts are least prevalent (12.6 percent) in urban commu- 
nities. About one in four principals in urban, small town, 
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and rural communities rep*>rt their contract is for two or 
three years. 

Do you have a written agreement with your 
school district which specifies your salary bene- 
fits, and working conditions? 

More than 80 percent of all principals haw a contract with 
the school district that specifies salary, benefits, and work- 
ing conditions (see Tabie 56). Just ten years ago this figure 
was only 65 percent. In the current study a distinction is 
made between a master agreement for all principals (53.1 
percent of the total) and a contract specifically tailored to 
an individual principal and school (283 percent ) — the first 
time the ten-year study has done so. 



TABLE 55— WRITTEN CONTRACTS FOK PRINCIPALS 



Tom! 

mix 

Is a written contract provided? 

^ s 87.5% 

No 12 5 

If yes, what is the term of your contract? 

1 Vear 40.2* 

2 Wars , 18 6 

3 tears , . 

Continuing 30 ^ 

Other 2.3 



TABLE 56 — WRITTEN AGREEMENTS WHICH SPECIFY SALARY, BENEFITS AND 
WORKING CONDITIONS 



1978 


Tbtais 




ffjtais 


Yes 


65.2% 


Yes, master agreement 


S3J% 






for all principals 








Yes, although each 


283 






principal's contract 








may he different 




No 


34.8 


No 


185 
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n percent of K- 
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have merit pay 
arrangements* 



While there has been a substantial improvement in the 
proportion of K-8 principals covered by ;t written contract, 
the fact remains that about 18.5 percent stil! lack that pro- 
tection 



What is your 1986-87 salary as a principal? 

The mean* salary paid K-8 principals in 1987 was $39 988 
(see Table 57). About 26 percent of all principals report 
earning less than $35,000 annually, while the earnings of 11 
percent of all principals exceed $50,000. 

A comparison of mean salaries (see Table 58) reveals 
some interesting data. The reported salary of men is 
$40,312, while that for women is $38,677 Traditionally, prin- 
cipal salaries have been at least partially based on such fac- 
tors as years of experience, size of school, academic prepa- 
ration levels, and type of community (with average 
suburban salaries the highest) That tradition still prevails. 

The average principal salary increased from $6,237 in 
1958 to $39,988 in 1987 During this time span, however, 
rises in the cast of living have consumed 75 percent of the 
value of the dollar; the 1958 dollar value would be only $ 25 
today (see Table 59). Still, salary gains have kept ahead of 
inflation, so that the actual purchasing power (or "real dol- 
ors") has increased by $3J60 (60 percent) over the past 
30 years. The past decade, however, has been a somewhat 
different story. Despite a mean salary increase of $18,488 
since 1978, the ' real gain" (in 1958 dollars) during this 
time span has been a modest $537 

Does your district have merit or incentive pay for 
principals? 

Among the items that appeared on the national agenda tal- 
lowing the Department of Education's publication of A Na- 
tion At Risk has been the concept of rewarding teachers 



* The data in this study are the hrst :o report mean rather than 
median salaries, so some of the long-term comparisons found in 
previous reports are nut included in this report. 
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TABLE 57 — COMPARISON OF PRINCIPAL SALARIES IN 1987 



Satan* Ki4tige 
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Size <^ School 
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Less 
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Suh 
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26.3% 
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115% 


12,6% 


6.6% 


38.3% 


4T4% 


$35,000—139,999 


24"> 


27.0 


26.6 


17.5 


192 


12 6 


34.3 


30.4 


$40,000— $44,999 ... 


21 2 


14.8 


23H 


28,4 


29.1 


24.2 


169 


15.2 


$45,000— $49,999 


16.6 


97 


20,0 


235 


24.7 


27,8 


93 
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11.3 


64 


11.7 
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14,3 
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12 


1.8 


Mean 


$39,988 
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TABLE ^8— COMPARISON OF MEAN PRINCIPAL SALARIES IN 19J7 

Cxtmparisan Cirtmp Mean Salary 

Urban $42,661 

Suburban 45,164 

Small Town 36,946 

Rural 35,311 

Male 40.312 

female . 38,677 

Enrollment less than 400 36,932 

40(M>00 enrollment . . 41,317 

More than 6(K) enrollment 43,230 

Less than 5 years experience — 36,706 

5- 14 years experience . . . 39,720 

15 or reK>re years experience 42,678 

Bachelor VMaster s Degree 42,984 

6- Vr/Ph.D. Degree ... 43,314 

Tbtal Mean 39,988 



TABLE 59— PRINCIPAL SALARIES ADJUSTED TO 1958 DOLLAR 



Salaries 

Actual Slvatt Atij H> 1958 

)ears thrfiar Value Salary tkdlar 

1958 1.00 P>2y $6237 

1968 83 9700 8051 

1978......... 44 21,500 9460 

1987 25 39,988 9997 



and principals for work that exceeds the school district's 
normal expectations. Defining and measuring "norma!" Ls 
not easy, and the instinct of school district managers is to 
rely on scores in student achievement tests as a basic mea- 
sure of meritorious service* 

Currently about 17 percent of the elementary and middle 
school principals are involved in a merit or incentive pay 
program {see Table 60), with such programs being most 
commonly found in suburban (22,9 percent) and urban 
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TABLE 60— DISTRICT MERIT OR INCENTIVE PAY FOR PRINCIPALS 







Cianmunity 7\pe 




Si 








Siih 


Small 










/ Titan 


I riam 




Xuntl 


Male 


tvmah> 


Yes 1T0% 




22})% 




107% 




15.7% 


No 83.0 


79.3 


77.1 




893 


82.6 


84.3 


If yes, is any portion bused on youi students' achievement? 






tt*s 23 7 


36.8 


21 4 


13 9 


21.1 


23.6 


24.0 


No ^6 } 


63.2 


"*8.6 


86 1 


^8.9 


76.4 


^6.0 



Q 



Thtun? is a 
somewhat stytky 
issue for many 
principals 
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communities (20.7 percent). Men (174 percent) seem 
slightly more likely to be involved in such incentive pay 
programs than are women ( 15.7 percent). 

Of the 17 percent of respondents covered by merit or in- 
centive pay programs, the salary of about one in four (23,7 
percent) is at least in pan based on how well the school s 
students perform in the classroom. This kind of arrange- 
ment, with salary levels being tied to student achievement 
levels, occurs most often in urban communities, where it 
pertains to nearly 37 percent of the principals involved in 
merit pay programs. 

Which of the following types of tenure do you 
have in your school district? 

Tfenure has long been an issue for principals and it has as* 
sumed particular importance during the past ten wars, es- 
pecially in those districts where teachers negotiate con- 
tracts and where declines in enrollment have led to 
reductions in force. If principals are credited with tenure 
not only as a principal but as a professional employee, they 
have seniority rights that would give them the option of re- 
turning to the classroom if they did not have adequate sen- 
iority to retain their position as a principal. If they have ten- 
ure rights only as administrators, however, they would be 
required to move to another district or to compete with 
othe - first-year applicants for any classroom teaching posi- 
tions that might exist. 
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As for the situation that prevails today, half of K-S princi- 
pals do maintain tenure rights as a professional employee 
(see Table 61 ) of the district. About three in ten say that 
they maintain no tenure rights whatsoever, and two cf ten 
have tenure rights only as principals. 



TABLE 61 — TYPES OF TENURE FOR PRINCIPALS 









Community l\pe 










Suh- 


Smaii 




Tenure 


Tbtal 




i f rhan 


Tttfal 


Rural 


None 


282% 


20.6% 


18,0% 


56.1% 


36.6% 


As a Principal 


. . . 20.** 


24.6 


24.7 


17.6 


14.5 


As a Professional Employee 


... 51 4 


54,9 




463 


48.8 



What is your term of employment this year? 

More than half (543 percent) of today s K-8 principals are 
employed for 11 months or more (See Table 62), the first 
time that the proportion has ever topped the 50 percent 
level. An additional 40 percent work at lease K) but less than 
11 months, a figure that is nearly 4 percent below that re- 
ported in 1978. These responses continue a trend, evident 
since at least I968 t toward longer work years among ele- 
mentary and middle school principals. 

The proportion of male principals who work less than 10 
months is now greater (see l&ble 63) than that for their fe- 
male counterparts <6 percent v.v 4.3 percent) — a switch 



TABLE 62- -ANNUAL TERM OF EMPLOYMENT OF PRINCIPALS 
1968-1988 



Mottihs Employed 




mix 


1988 


9 but less than 10 


21 *% 


7.0% 


5.796 


10 but less than 11 




43.8 


40.0 


11 but less than 12 


136 


19.2 


21.5 


12 


17.9 


30.0 


32.8 
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Most principals 
are on tbejob 
prfQortt 
months per year. 



TABLE 65 — ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL'S TERM OF EMPLOYMENT IN 1987 








Community 7\pe 














Suh 


Small 








Month Employed 


Ihtal 




I than 




Rural 




Female 


9 but less than 10 


5^% 




4,6% 


S.7% 


8.6% 


6.0% 


4.3% 


10 but less than 11 


40.0 


46.8 


34.5 


40." 


389 


40.^ 


37.0 


1 1 but less than 12 


21.5 


IRK 


19.3 


25.2 


20.6 


21.9 


20.4 


12 


32 8 


30.6 


41.6 


28. S 


32.0 


31-4 


38.3 
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from 1978. Similarly, a higher percentage of women princi- 
pals than men (58 .7 percent to 53.3 percent) work an 11- 
month or longer year Ten years ago, women were nearly 
twice as likely as men to work less than ten months, and 
only 40 percent of the women principals compared to 51 
percent of the men worked 11 or more months. It appears 
that at least in regard to length erf contract, gender equity 
has heen achieved among elementary and middle school 
principals. 

Just over half of urban principals are empbyed for less 
than 11 months, white 11 months is the minimum for more 
than half of all principals in rural, small town, and subur- 
ban communities, The longer contracts are found most fre- 
quently in suburban areas, where nearly 42 percent of the 
K-8 principals hold 12-momh contracts and an additional 
19 3 percent report working at least 11 months but less than 
12. 



ODoes your school system give you a vacation? If 
yes, on what basis is the number of weeks estab- 
- w lished? 

Today about 63 percent of the nation s K-8 principals re- 
ceive from one to eight weeks of vacation, while 37 percent 
report that they receive no vacation time at all (see T^ble 
64). The mean vacation period is four weeks. More subur- 
ban (68.7 percent) and small town principals (64.8 per- 
cent) receive vacation lime than do rural (59 percent) and 
urban (58.2 percent) principals. 

Of the principals who receive a vacation, just over 45 
percent indicate that it covers four weeks. A month off is 
the norm for 60 percent of the suburban principals (who 
tend to have longer average contracts) and about 40 percent 
of the principals in other types of communities, An addi- 
tional 13 5 percent of the respondents receive a three-week 
vacation, while about 20 percent receive two weeks or less. 
At the other extreme, about 11 percent receive five weeks 
of vacation, 75 percent six weeks, and 2.8 percent either 
seven or eight weeks. 

Three primary considerations go into determining how 
long a principal's vacation will be (see Table 65). The ma- 
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TABLE 64— PRINCIPAL VACATIONS PROVIDED BY THE SCHOO L SYSTEM 

Community 7\pe Sex 



Sab* Snuiii 

7btai IWuift ( To wn Rural Male Fetnak 

No M 0% 4 1 H% 31.3% 35 2% *10% 3T4% 35.0% 

Yes 630 58.2 68. 7 Ch.H S9.0 62.6 65 0 

1 week 2.4 2.0 1.2 4.1 2.3 2 1 3.5 

2m-ks ..... ITS IS."* 9,8 203 30.2 165 21.1 

3 weeks 13-5 17.6 7.3 P.6 liO 13.4 14.0 

4 weeks ... 45.2 412 59.8 35.1 39.5 46.4 40.4 

5 weeks 11.1 13.7 12 2 10.8 4.7 12.4 7.U 

6 weeks 7.5 5.9 7 3 8 1 9 3 6.7 10.5 

7 weeks 2.4 39 2-4 2.7 0.0 2.6 1.8 

8 weeks 0.4 O.O 0.0 14 0.0 0.0 1.8 

Mean 04 O4 04 04 03 O4 04 



TABLE 65— BASIS FOR NUMBER OF WEEKS OF VACATION FOR PRINCIPALS 
(63 0% of respondents) 

Community* 

7\pe * x 

Sub Small 

Tbtai Urban Urban Tbuvt Rural Male Female 

Dependent on length 

of tenure in district ...... 17.5% 20.0% 25.0% 1 1.6% 14.3% 17.5% 16.8% 

Dependent on length 

of contract 28.2 23 8 19 7 37,4 31.6 299 21.8 

Standard for all 

principals....... 57.1 65.7 64.4 47.1 51.0 56.3 60.4 

Other 6.5 6.7 3.0 8.4 8.2 5.6 9.9 

(Respondents uxjU seie\t ntirv than i*nc tppthm. ttm ^itninis icir pmmi totals wfcieh eveed 10U% } 



jority of principals (571 percent) are allocate* a vacation 
that is "standard for all principals.*' This practice is partic- 
ularly prevalent in urban (65.7 percent) and suburban 
communities (64.4 percent). For about one in three prin- 
cipals (28.2 percent) the vacation is ' dependent on the 
length of contract" a practice that is more common in small 
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towns (374 percent ) and rural areas (31*6 percent ). for an- 
other 17.5 percent, including 25 percent of the suburban 
and 20 percent of the urban principals, the amount of va- 
cation is "dependent on length of tenure in district." 

The annual vacation for an additional 6.5 percent of K-8 
principals is determined by some "other" method. Al- 
though gender does not appear to be a factor in determin- 
ing the amount of time principals receive, it may be worth 
noting that more females ( 9.9 percent ) than males ( 5.6 per 
cent) are in the "other" category. 



Q 



Some principals 
work over 240 
days per year, 
some under 200. 



What is the number of days you are on duty per 
year (exclusive of regularly paid holidays and paid 
vacation days)? 

The number of total days set forth in the contracts of K-8 
principals varies widely (see Table 66). At the extremes, 
10.4 percent work fewer than 200 days per year while 13 3 
percent work in excess of 240. The number of specified 
contract days also tends to form clusters, the most oopular 
being 200 to 204 days ( 12.4 percent), 210 to 214 days ( 16.4 
percent), and 220 to 224 days ( 18.3 percent ). 



TABLE 66— PRINCIPAL DUTY DAYS PER YEAR 
(EXCLUSIVE OF PAID HOLIDAYS AND VACATIONS ) 



Sex ih'grw Status 



Days on duty 


Total 


Male 


li'male 


litKh'MaM 




Less than 200 


10.4% 


9.9% 


12.8% 


9.8% 


11.7% 


200 to 204 


12* 


11.0 


r * 


12.6 


11.3 


205 to 209 


8.1 




8- 


8.3 


7.4 


210 to 214 


10 * 


r.6 


u.4 


18." 


113 


215 to 219 


8.1 


".9 


8- 


8" 


6.9 


220 to 22* 


18.3 


18.9 


16.1 




199 


225 to 229 


7.5 


"\8 


Ci" 


"5 


-.8 


230 to 234 


4.6 


5.3 


1.3 


4.0 


6.1 


235 to 239 


1.0 


0.8 


2,0 


0.8 


1.7 


240 or more 


. 13.3 


12.9 


14.8 


11.9 


16.0 


Mean davs worked 


217 


21" 


216 


216 


218 
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The mean number of days worked by K-8 principals is 
217 and the median number is 21S. For women and princi- 
pals with the bachelor \s or master's degree, the average is 
one day less than the average for principals as a whole. Men 
work an average of 217 days; principals who have a sixth 
year of preparation or a dcxiorate work 218. 




Have you ever had a paid sabbatical leave as a 
principal? 



In Fringe Ber ^fits for Administrators in Public Scboois, 
1985-86 {p. 13), the Educational Research Service re* 
ported that 53.7 percent of the schixJ districts provide for 
sabbatical leaves for principals, a percentage that probably 
has not changed markedly since the s*udy was conducted. 

However* only 31 percent of K-8 principals have ever re- 
ceived such leave (see TShle 67). The percentage of women 
reporting a sabbatical is 4.8 compared to 2.7 for men. Not 
unexpectedly the most prevalent use of the sabbatical leave 
is reported by principals who have completed doctoral 
study — 6,5 percent (a figure considerably lower than the 
27 percent reported in 1978). 

With the current emphasis on improving the skills of 
principals as instructional leaders, it seems curious that so 
few principals take advantage erf sabbatical leave provisions 
to gain a more concentrated professional development ex- 
perience. 



Sabbaticals may 
exist but few get 
tbeni 



Q 



Taking into consideration the time you typically 
arrive at school in the morning and leave in the 
afternoon, how much time (excluding evenings 
and weekends) do you spend at school each day? 

■ 1111111 1 1 Nearly half (49 6 percent) of the nation's K-8 principals 
Most principals spend about nine hours at school each day, and for 30 per- 
cent it is ten hours. About 16 percent spend eight hours or 
less at school, and just over 4 percent spend an average of 
11 or more (see Table 68). 

The mean number of work hours per day is nine, the low 
being seven hours and the high 12. The work week for 
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teas* nine hours 
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TABLE 67— SABBATICAL LEAVES FOR ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 



tjwd TrHoi Stak> ftwkik* Bach. Mast OWbJ) 

\*s y\% 2"% 4.8% 1 7% 6.S% 

No 96.9 973 9S.2 98 3 9J.S 



TABLE 68— TIME PRINCIPALS SPEND AT SCHOOL EAC:H DAY 
(EXCLUDING EVENINGS AND WEEKENDS) 



Sex 

Hours Spent at Schual Mai Mate Femate 



Less than 8 hours 11% \4% 0.0% 



8 hours 14.6 14 S 1S.2 

9 htxirs 490 S2 1 -*0.u 

IG hours . 30 4 2T6 41.2 

II hours 4.2 4 3 3 6 



12 hours or more 0 1 0.2 0.0 

Mean hours per day 09 09 09 



more than 84 percent of K-8 principals exceeds the Ameri- 
can "normal" of 40 hours. 




Tbeaverage 
wort uwekfur 
todays K8 
principals is 51 
tours 




How many additional hours do you spend in 
school-related activities each week (exclude sum- 
mers)? 

The number of additional hours K-8 principals spend at 
school each week ranges from one to 50, with a mean of 
six. Combining the mean responses to this question and 
the previous question, it appears that K-8 principals spend 
an average of SI hours per week in school-related activities. 
This is an increase of six hours above the 45 hours per 
week average reported in 1978 (see Table 69), 

The mean amounts of time vary by only one additional 
hour among the various comparison groups As for where 
the extra lime is most likely to occur, those groups report- 
ing a mean of seven hours per week *re principals with 
less than 14 years' experience, principals in schools with 
fewer than 400 students, principals in rural communities, 
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TABLE 69— ADDITIONAL HOURS SPENT IN SCHOOL RELATED ACTIVITIES 
EACH WEEK (EXCLUDING SUMMER) 



AdthtUuMl ScJkhH 'Mated 



Honrs 


Vttttt 


.tto/l- 




Less than 2 


3 2% 


3 ft". 




2 


113 


US 


•0.3 


3 


12 3 


12 6 


109 


4 


113 


1H 


10.9 


s 


15 


IS 3 


'-.3 


6-9 


21 - 


21 I 


23-7 


m 12 


16.8 


r.o 


16.0 


More than 12 




~s 


9.6 


Mean htxirs per week 


06 


06 


0? 


Range — Low 


01 


01 


01 


High 


50 


50 


20 



female principals, principals less than 50 years of age, and 
those with the most academic preparation. Perhaps princi- 
pals who ha "e less experience (and are generally younger) 
require more time to accomplish some of the tasks ex- 
pected of the principal. Those who are principals of 
smaller schtxils are least likely to have additional adminis- 
trative support, and may need to spend this extra time just 
to keep up with the work load. Those in rural areas are 
more likely to administer schools with lower enrollment 
and may he expected to take cn such additional responsi- 
bilities as assisting with coordination of transportation and 
supervision at athletic events. A higher percentage of 
women principals are found in the less experienced cate- 
gory and tend to have slightly smaller schools than men, 
which might explain why they spend an additional hour in 
school-related activities erch week. 

What percent of your time do you estimate 
spending on each of the following responsibili- 
ties? 

K-8 principals would appear to spend more than half of 
their time (53 percent) in three kinds of activity, supervi- 
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sion and evaluation of teachers, discipline and student 
management, and curriculum development.* The other half 
of their time is spread among parent/community contacts 
and duties, assigned by the central office, each of which 
takes up an average of 9 percent of the principal's week; fa- 
cilities management, occupying an additional 8 percent erf 
the principal s time; and 6 percent each on supervision/ 
evaluation of nonteaching staff, student evaluation/place- 
ment, and budget administrate. "Other * activities absorb 
the remaining 2 percent. 

NAESP's Proficiencies far Principals (p. 9) states that 
' the principals highest priority . . must be instructional 
leadership * At least as demonstrated by tin? amount of time 
they devote to this activity. K-8 principals have made that 
priority their own. The principals say that supervision and 
evaluation of teachers require at least 25 percent of their 
time, and more than one-third (except in the cases of prin- 
cipals of schools enrolling less than 400 students) say these 
activities consume at least 30 percent or more of their time. 
The study reveals a rather consistent (but not linear) rela* 
tionship between the size of the school s enrollment and 
the percent of time the principals devote to this activity 
(see Table 70). Evidently the larger the school the more 
time the principal spends on supervising and evaluating 
the teaching staff. Wumen are slightly more likely than men 
to concentrate on supervision and evaluation, as are prin- 
cipals with the greatest amount of academic preparation. 

Discipline ::nd student management command a mean of 
17 percent of a principal s attention (see Table 71 ), though 
one in four say they spend less than K) pea ent of their time 
on this activity Principals with fewer than five years of ex- 
perience report spending from 2 to 3 percent more time 
on discipline and student management than do their more 
experienced ctrileagues. Principals in both urban and small 



* In previous studies no attempt was made to identify how prin- 
cipals actually use the time they spend in school For the 1988 sur 
vey instrument, ten broad categories (nine specific areas p!u& an 
'other" category) were identified as the ma|or areas in which 
principals might spend their time Mean figures for the total re- 
spouses are reported in Figure 7. 
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TABLE 70— TIME SPENT BY PRINCIPALS IN SLTERVISION/EVALUATIGN OF TEACHERS 



SclxxdSize sex itegree Status 

fanemi+y Less tlx w Skfre tba?i ~ liach* 6 >w 

Tflwg Sftgn/ 7hfei/ 4W frf#/ ftfJO SUtfv Female SUtst Pi n 

Less than 10 7.9% 103% s.*% "'9% 8 S 1% 9!% S.4% 

10-19 2^ 3 299 2"M 23 6 2TG 26 6 271 28 3 

20-29 2h 9 28 6 307 26 4 28 8 29 I 297 2"* 4 

30 or more 3^9 31 2 36 8 *2 1 3^0 39 2 3-4.1 39 0 

Mean ?S 24 26 26 2S 26 2S 26 



IS 

TA£LE 71— TIMF SPENT BY PRINCIPALS IN DISCiPLINE/STlJDENT MANAGEMENT 



Heeonw l*tinapal Mm tpaJsh*p 
Years & eriettce Community Tyf e Again html Goal 



Time 


Tbtal 


Less 


5 
to 
14 


H 


t+ban 


Sutt- 
I rhatt 


Small 
Hmn 


Rural 


(Art, 
I'rub 
Wiulti 


(krti 
frt>t> 

AW 




No 


Les> than 10 . , 


26.3% 


20.4% 


27.4% 


28.8% 


22.7% 


339% 


22.7% 


27 7 % 


2*4% 


21.8% 


28 7% 


24.8% 


m-19 


337 


352 




36.0 


360 


339 


32.8 


31 9 


35.1 


26.6 


323 


345 


20-29 


22.5 


23S 


24 1 


196 


20.9 


21.2 


2*4 


22.3 


22.0 


334 


2h-i 


21.2 


30 or more . . . 


175 


21.0 


171 


ISC 


203 


11,1 


202 


181 


15.-J 


28.2 


15.3 


19.5 


Mean 


17 


19 


37 


16 


18 


14 


19 


16 


16 


21 


16 


18 
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FIGURE 1 — AVERAGE PERCENT OF DAY SPENT ON JOB RESPONSIBILITIES 
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town communities also report spending 2 to 3 percent 
more time than the average for all principals, while those 
in suburban communities devote 3 percent (ess time. The 
discipline and student management function apparently 
has a strong bearing on the degree of satisfaction principals 
derive from their calling. Those who say they certainly 
would' become a principal if starting over again, and those 
who see the principalship as their final goal, report spend' 
ing only 16 percent of their time on these activities. Those 
who "certainly or probably would not" again become a 
principal spend 21 percent of their time (the highest of all 
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country, only 3 percent of the respondents in this study re- 
port having ever received such leave. 

The mean 1987 salary reported in the study is $39,988, 
and for 17 percent of K 8 principals, die salary is tied to 
some type of merit or incentive pay system. For the first 
time ever, more than half of tlie principals report being 
employed 11 or more months, and the mean number erf 
days worked is 217 The typical work day for principals is 
nine hours, and they spend an average of six additional 
hours per week in school -related activities outside the 
scliool day making their typical work week total 51 hours. 

More than half of a K-8 principal s time is consumed in 
three activities: supervision and evaluation of teachers, dis- 
cipline and student management, and curriculum develop- 
ment. Supervision and evaluation of teachers demands the 
mout time, typically consuming about one-fourth of the 
principals day. 
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Evaluation of Principals 



n discussing the uses and benefits of evaluation, 
NAESPs Proficiettcws for Principals (p. 13) notes that "Pro- 
ficient principals are well aware that the purposes and ben- 
efits of evaluation extend no less to themselves than to their 
students and teachers " With any evaluation there must erf 
course be a foundation, a basis for measurement — a state- 
ment of what is expected of the persons being rated. Hence 
the 1988 survey posed (for the first time in this series of 
studies) the following question: 




Do you have a written job description with your 
school district for which you are held accountable 
and against which you are evaluated? 



Eight out of ten of today's K-8 principals do have a written 
job description and are held accountable for carrying chic 
its provisions (see Table 73) Nearly two of the eight prin- 
cipals say their job description may well differ from those 
of other principals in the district, having been tailored to 
their specific situation. 

As for the 20 percent who do not have a written job de- 
scription, it may be symptomatic that this figure includes a 
fourth of the respondents who would "certainly or proba- 
bly not ' become a principal if they were starting their ca- 
reers over again. 

How often are you form?, ly evaluated as a princi- 
pal? 

About 85 percent of elementary and middle school princi- 
pals are formally evaluated (see Figure 8) at least once a 




Tbday eight of 
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TABLE 75— PR1NCIFALS* WRITTEN JOB DESCRIPTION FOR WHICH THEY ARE 
HELP ACCOUNTABLE AND AGAINST WHiCH T HEY ARE EVALUATED 

Become Principal Again 

Certainty/ Certainty Prohahlv 

_ Ttual Prohabfy Would Would Nat 

Do you have a written job description? 
\fes, standard for 
all principals 61 .6% 

\fes, ilifferent kit 
e;ch principal l&i 

No 19.7 



FIGURE 8— FREQUENCY OF EVALUATION 
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Q 



Some 80 percent 
ofK-Ssdbools 
formally 
establish goals 



year — a figure that includes 14 3 percent who are evaluated 
more than once a war Fifteen percent of the mate princi- 
pals are in the latter group, contrasted with only 11.5 per- 
cent of the female principals. Regardless of the number of 
years of experience or school enrollment, type erf" commu- 
nity, gender, age, or degree held, ahout 70 percent of to- 
day's K-8 principals are formally evaluated at least annually; 
versus 56 percent in 1978. 

There are also principals — ahout 75 percent of the to- 
tal — who are formally evaluated "rarely or not at all " They 
include 10.3 percent of the female principals and 10.4 per- 
cent of the principals in schools with enrollments of less 
than 400 pupils. The remaining 8 percent of the respon- 
dents report being evaluated once every two or three 
years. 

A move would appear to have developed during the past 
decade toward evaluating principals more frequently The 
trend is most evident when comparing the findings for 
principals who report being evaluated "rarely or not at 
alP"— 22 percent in 1978 vs. 75 percent today (see Table 
74). 

Is goal setting a routine part of your evaluation 
process? 

The discipline of establishing goals is now seen as a basic 
element of the principals job in 80 percent of the nations 
K-8 schools (see Table 75). However, a breakdown by types 
of community clearly indicates that goal setting is far more 
often a part of the principal evaluation process in urban 
and suburban districts (87 percent each) than in small 
town (75 percent) or rural districts (70 percent). 



TABLE 74 — FORMAL EVALUATIONS OF PRINCIPALS: 1978, 1988 


frequency 


1978 


I9HS 


More than one a year 


12% 


14.3% 


One a year 


S6 


70.4 


One every 2-3 vears 


10 


7.9 


Rarely or noi at all 


22 


7.5 
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TABLE 75 — GOAL SETTING AS A PART OF PRINCIPAL E\ftLlIATION 



(Ummmuty J\pe 









Stih 


Smalt 






Total 




( rfmn 


Trntn 


Rural 


\fcs 


mxn% 


8"M% 


H"\2% 




"•0.3% 


No 


20.0 


12.^ 


12.8 


2S.1 


297 




Nowaday s many 
people may play 
a principal 
evaluation rok. 
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From whom are opinions about your evaluation 
normally solicited? 

Of the wide range of people who may play a role in evalu- 
ating principals (see Table 76), the most frequent, in l^Z 
percent of the cases, is the superintendent of schools — ex- 
cept in urban school districts. There only 45 9 percent erf 
the principals say the superintendent gets directly involved. 
Urban principals report that an assistant superin" *nt is 
the most frequent participant (56.3 percent) an ;ned 
in this process by other central office staff abc^i fre- 
quently as is the superintendent (43 7 percent). 

About one-third of the principals say that their own opin- 
ions are a normal part of the evaluation process (an in- 
crease of' more than 13 percent from 1978), That practice 
seems to be less common with experienced principals, 
which likely explains the slightly higher involvement of 
women in self assessment than men. About 36 5 percent of 
the principals with less than five years of experience say 
they are asked to rate themselves, contrasted with 30.9 per- 
cent for those with more than 15 years of experience. About 
29 percent of principals in rural and small towns say they 
are asked to make a self-assessment; among suburban prin- 
cipals the figure is more than 38 percent. 

Teachers also figure frequently in the principal evalua- 
tion process, with 20 percent of the principals reporting 
their involvement, a 10 percent increase since 1978. Partici- 
pation of teachers is most common in rural areas (27.9 per- 
cent) and least common in small towns ( 16,5 pet cent ). 

Also often considered are the opinions of parents (in 8.5 
percent of the cases), students (4.2 percent), and 4 others" 
(5,7 percent). 
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TABLE 76— PARTICIPANTS IN PRINCIPALS' EVALUATION 



Ikirtiaptifiis 


NTH 




f Www 


Sub 
I 'rlxtn 


small 
limn 


Rural 


Superintendent 


62.8% 






W.2% 




H$r% 


Assistant Superintendent 




39.5 




%.l 


2-4.9 


233 


Other Central Office Personnel ...... 


25.S 


2*1.8 


43^ 


28.3 


10 8 


20.3 


Tbachers . ............. 




20.2 


18 6 


19." 7 


16.5 


27.9 


Parents 


2.0 


8.5 




9.6 


6.8 


9.9 


Students 


13 


42 


2,7 


4.0 


4.0 


5.8 


Self . . . . 




32.6 


333 


38.4 


293 


29. i 


Others 


7 2 


S/ 7 


-» -> 


35 


4.0 


8.1 
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O Do you have the right to respond to your supe- 
riors after a formal evaluation? 

■''■«-' Only 2.2 percent of the respondents say they are denied an 
opportunity to respond to their superiors following an 
evaluation. About 93 percent do have that right, and the re- 
maining 4.8 percent say they aren t formally evaluated (see 
Table 77). 



Pmtsefhm 
bigber upsbas 
become much 
more common 



How frequently arc you commended (by personal 
comment or in writing by the superintendent or 
other central office administrators) for something 
you haw done as a principal? 

Praise is of course a powerful motivator in dealing with 
pupils, and a trend seems to have emerged in recent years 
for principals to be on the receiving end. That proposition 
is demonstrated by a comparison of findings in the current 
study and the study of a decade earlier About 18.7 percent 
of today s K-8 principals say they are praiseti frequently; 1 
which is nearly a third more than in 1978, and about 47 
percent are commended "sometimes," up from 42 percent. 
Meanwhile there has been a define in the instances both 
of principals who say they are "seldom" commended and 
those who say "never" with the latter group dropping by 
more than 50 percent (see Figure 9) from a decade ago. 



SUMMARY 



Formal evaluations, conducted at least once a year, are re- 
ported by 85 percent of todays K-8 principals. Eighty per- 
cent of them say they have a written job description for 
which they are held accountable and against which they are 
evaluated. This same proportion of principals report for- 
mal goal-setting to be a standard part of the evaluation pro* 
cess, with the incidence being slightly more frequent in ur- 
ban and suburban districts. 

Except in urban districts, where an assistant superinten- 
dent usually takes the lead, the superintendent is the per- 
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TABLE 77 — RIGHT TO RESPOND TO SUPERIORS AFTER A FORMAL EVALUATION 









Years Experience 




/ rfutfi 


Cr^nmuniiy TSjh* 

Sah Small 
I rhun Toun 


Rural 




Sex 


Less 
than 
5 


5 
to 
N 


/5 

or 
Mare 


Malv 


Female 


VfcS .............. . 


93.0% 




94.2% 


953% 


94.^% 


93.6% 


93-2% 


89 8% 


93-9% 


88.9% 


No 


2.2 


30 


1.6 


26 


1.6 


2.5 


28 


1.7 


18 


3.7 


Not evaluated 




















formally . . 


4.9 


6,6 


4.1 


4 ! 


3,7 


4.0 


4.0 


8.5 


4,2 


7.4 
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FIGURE 9 — FREQUENCY OF COMMENDATION 
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son most frequently involved in the evaluation of K-8 prin- 
cipals. About a third of the principals are called upon to 
evaluate their own performance, and about 98 percent say 
they have the right to respond to their superiors after a for- 
mal evaluation. 

The study shows some increase aver the last decace in 
the frequency with which principals are commended for 
doing a good job. 



Chapter! 



Authority of the Principal 




ine of the consistent Hnuings in the Effective 



Schools research has been the degree to which the quality 
of a schools program is tied to the level of the principal's 
authority to make decisions governing the school's pro- 
grams and operations. Having been given a high level of 
authority the wise principal recognizes the capabilities 
and strengths erf othrrs and finds meaningful and appropri- 
ate ways to involve them in the decision making process. 
With those kinds of considerations as a background, the 
study posed a series erf questions that began with the fol- 
lowing: 

OHow would you describe the level of authority 
that principals in your district have to mate deci- 
sions concerning their schools? 

11 • Nine out erf ten K-8 principals say they are given "high' 1 or 
"moderate" authority to run their schools (see Table 78), 
However, the apparent positiveness of that response is 



TABLE 78 — PRINCIPALS' PERCEIVED AUTHORITY TO MAKE DECISIONS 
CONCERNING THEIR SCHOOL 



Cttmmtmitv 7\pt* Stx 



Autixtrit)' 


Total 


/ rban 


Sith 
I 'rhan 


Small 
Town 


Kami 


State 


Female 


High 


490% 


41.0% 


50.2% 


53.0% 


51.4% 


50.5% 


42.4% 


M«Kierate 


41.4 


•»5? 


398 


40.3 


39.4 


407 


44.8 


Low 


91 


128 


95 


6.7 


8.0 


83 


121 


None 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.0 


1.1 


0.5 


0.6 
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somewhat dampened by the fact that nearly one in ten prin- 
cipal* report their level of authority to be "low ' or "mate." 
This situation most seriously afflicts principals in urban 
areas; theirs was the most negative response to having a 
"high" level of authority (only 41 percent ) and the largest 
to the rating of "low" authority or "none" ( 133 percent). 
Vftmien principals, constituting one-fourth of the respon- 
dents from urban areas, mirror this urhan profile. 



Q 



Besponslbility is 
said to be in 
balance with 
authority. 




In general, is the authority to run your school 
given to you by the school hoard and central 
administration in balance with the degree to 
which they hold you responsible when things go 
wrong? 

About 81.6 percent of todays K-8 principals feel their au- 
thority and the perfbruiance expected of them are pretty 
well in balance. Hie percentages were even higher for men 
(83-4) and for principals with a doctorate or .sixth year of 
study (86.K). 

This same question was asked of principals ten years 
ago, and the responses then and now are much alike (see 
Table 79), with 80 percent of the 1978 principals respond- 
ing "yes." Particularly noteworthy was the difference he- 
tween the responses jf urban principals and those from 
other types of communities. Just over 26 percent of the ur- 
ban principals said "no" their authority and their respon- 
sibility are not in balance, whereas that response came 
from only about 15 percent of the principals from small 
towns and 16 percent of the suburban and r jral principals. 

Currently there is much nlk about tf *e promise for prog- 
ress inherent in a transition from central-office manage- 
ment of the schools to site-based management. A major 
consideration in any such move is willingness by the cen- 
tral office to transfer appropriate autonomy and authority 
to the principal, and readiness by principals to understand 
and accept the proposition that such a transfer must be ac- 
companied by accountability. Those were unfortunately 
considerations that the study could not measure. 
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TABLE 79— PRINCIPALS' PERCEIVED BALANCE OF AUTHORITY WITH RESPONSIBILITY 



Cut imumty 7\pe Sex Ikffnv Status 





Ttjial 
WW 


Tittal 
!<)H8 


/ titan 




Srtiall 
lifUtt 
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Stale 




Iktch 
Mast 


6 >W 




H0 4 Vi 


81 6% 


"39% 


83.6% 




83-8% 


834% 


"V2% 


79.3% 
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No 


JO 


i8.4 


261 


164 
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16.2 


166 
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Q 



In general 
authority pits 
to extend to 
budget matter* 




Principals have 
authority for 
supervising but 
not for hiring. 




What percent of the total money spent on your 
school this year (salaries, utilities, supplies, etc) 
is subject to the discretionary authority of you 
and/or your staff? 

Their responses to the two lead-off questions suggest that 
in general, K-8 principals are pretty much in charge of 
things at their sch Is When money enters the picture, 
however, their autnority begins to seem more apparent 
than real Overall, the typical K-8 principal controls only 
about 17 percent of the schools discretionary budget dol- 
lars (see TUble 80), although women principals and those 
holding a sixth year or doctorate control 22 percent. 

Nearly 20 percent of K-8 principals say they control 
"none" of the budget dollars, and an additional 53 percent 
say they control less than 20 percent. At the top end of this 
continuum, only 14 percent of the principals exercise dis- 
cretionary authority over 50 percent or more of the total 
school budget. About 17 percent of rural principals say they 
have this much budget authority, about 12 percent of urban 
and small-town principals, and 14 percent of suburban 
principals. 

Which of the following statements best describes 
your authority in each of these areas? 

The study also sought indications of the principal's author- 
ity in three additional areas: selection of teachers, supervi- 
sion and evaluation of staff, and instructional improvement 
in the school. 

Selection of teachers is the area in which the fewest prin- 
cipals (about 37 percent) report having primary authority, 
and the only one of the three areas in which a significant 
nunber {about one in ten) suggest that they have "little or 
pj authority" (see Figure 10). More than half (54 percent) 
of the principals report that they share authority with cen- 
tral office" in the selection of teachers — a traditional prac- 
tice that usually means that while principals may be invited 
to participate in interviewing candidates, final authority for 
selection and assignment rests with the central office. The 
larger the school system, the more centralized this process 
tends to become. Thus it is not surprising that nearly 17 
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percent erf urban principals say they have "little or no au- 
thority" in teacher selection. Nearly 10 percent of rural 
principals (compared to about 5 percent of the principals 
in small town and suburban communities) say they are in 
this same situation. 

It is a paradoxical fact, then, that while principals are 
held predominantly accountable for the supervision and 
evaluation erf teachers, they have relatively little authority 
over teacher selection. Nearly 96 percent of the principals 
in the study report that they have "primary authority" for 
supervising and evaluating teachers and almost none re- 
port "little or no authority" Only 4 percent of the principals 
say that central office staff gets involved in these areas. 

Responsibility for improving the school s approach to in- 
struction provides yet another measure of the principals 
authority. Research clearly demonstrates that school im- 
provement must originate within the individual school — it 
cannot successfully be imposed — and that the principal is 
the crucial figure in making improvement occur Yet only 
674 percent of the principals report having "primary au- 
thority" for improvement in their schools, with more fe- 
male than male principals (74 percent vs. 66 percent) re- 
porting themselves to be in this group. (It is quite possible 
that the 32 percent of principals who say authority is 
"shared with central office" largely reflects the fact that 
many of the factors involved in school improvement lie be- 
yond the direct control erf the building principal.) 

The next ten years seem destined to be particularly ex- 
citing for principals, given the high priority that school im- 
provement continues to receive on both state and national 
agendas. It is virtually inevitable that there will be some re- 
structuring oi schools during th is time. The role of the 
building principal as a site-based manager is likely to be- 
come a pivotal part of such restructuring, a fact that has ma- 
jor implications for principal preparation programs. 




Tb what extent are teachers in your building in- 
volved in the development and evaluation of the 
instructional program? 



Recent literature on school improvement has focused upon 
the importance of collegia! involvement and the empower- 
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ment of teachers as being important factors in improving a 
school's effectiveness. It develop:; that a full range of 
tearher involvement in development and evaluation of the 
instructional program is to be found in todays K-8 schools 
(seelbble 81). 

About 61 5 percent of the principals say teachers have 
some "formal involvement" in developing and evaluating 
die instructional program. Such involvement was reported 
by about 65 percent of the suburban principals and 63 per* 
cent erf those in small towns. Another 33.8 percent say their 
teachers have "no formal involvement but their opinions 
are solicited" an arrangement that apparently is most corn- 
men in rural areas (36.2 percent). 

About 1.1 percent of the respondents say teachers are 
"not at all" involved, apparently indicating that there are a 
few principals who continue to make decisions with little 
or no concern for the opinions erf their teachers. And at the 
other extreme, 3 6 percent of the principals say that teacher 
involvement "consists solely of development and evaluation 
of program" Depending on how the respondents inter- 
preted the question, this response could suggest that a few 
principals have abdicated their leadership responsibility 
for instructional improvement. 




What is your role in evaluating teachers in your 
school? 



Tbacher evaluation, long recognized as one of the building 
principals most important responsibilities, has received 
considerable emphasis in recent school improvement liter- 
ature, and several states have mandated that principals re- 



TABLE 81— EXTENT OF TEACHER INVOLVEMENT IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
EVALUATION OF THE INSTR1 JCTIONAL PROGRAM 

final 

Not at all . . 1.1% 

No formal involvement hut their (pinions are solicited :>3 8 

Formal involvement 61.5 

Process consists solely of development and evaluation of 
program by teachers . 3 6 
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ceive special training in the evaluation process. Both in 
1968 and in 1978, NAESPs ten-year surveys have included 
questions probing the extent of such evaluations and how 
frequently principals conduct them. However, no effort was 
made to determine the type erf evaluation instrument used, 
nor the number of classroom observations typically in- 
cluded in the process. The 1988 study specifically referred 
to "narrative format" and "checklist format," and inquired 
into the number of classroom observations per teacher. 
The results are reported in Tible 82. 

Over the years there has clearly been an increased em- 
phasis on teacher evaluation. As recently as 1968, 22 per- 
cent of all beginning teachers and 34 percent of all experi- 
enced teachers received no formal rating. By 1978 the 
incidence of no rating had declined dramatically — to only 6 
percent for beginning teachers and 6.9 percent for experi- 
enced teachers. Currently it is less than 1 percent ( .7) for 
beginning and experienced teachers alike. 

In the conduct of these evaluations, both narrative and 
checklist formats are used extensively to record perfor- 



TABLE 82— PRINCIPAL'S ROLE IN EVALUATING TEACHERS 


7\peqf 
Ewtiuatioti format 


Beginning 
Teachers 


Experienced 
Teachers 


No formal evaluation 


0.7% 


0.7% 


Narrative 






At least twice a Near 


64.8 


46.8 


Every few vears 


1,0 


19-1 


Checklist 






At least once vear , 




38.5 


Every few years 


0.8 


1T2 


Average number of classnx^m visits/teacher 






One , . . . . . 


1.5 


223 


Hvo 


18.0 


34.8 


Three . , 


270 


16.1 


More than three 


46.7 


19.1 


No number specified 


6.8 


7.7 
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mance evaluations, with the narrative report being more 
common for both beginning and experienced teachers. 
Many principals employ both formats (explaining why the 
combined totals in T£bJe 82 exceed 100 percent). 

As for the number of classroom observations made with 
beginning and experienced teachers, 27 percent of the 
principals say they schedule three classroom visits for be- 
ginning teachers and an additional 46.7 percent schedule 
more than three. Less than 20 percent erf the principals try 
to make do with two or fewer classroom observations with 
beginning teachers. There is less agreement about the 
number of observations that should be made when evalu- 
ating experienced teachers, except that it tends to be 
smaller for beginning teachers. More than 57 percent erf the 
principals indicate one or two, another 16 percent say 
three, and 19 percent say more than three. 




Does your school system have an "administrative 
team?" 



For purposes of the ten-year studies, the term "administra- 
tive team" is defined as "a structure or mechanism that at- 
tempts to bring the school system's administrative and su- 
pervisory personnel together for purposes of interaction, 
consultation, and decision making." More than seven often 
respondents to the 1988 study (71.5 percent) report work- 
ing in school systems that use some type of administrative 
team (see Figure 11 ), a slight increase from the 68 percent 
reported in the 1978 study While nearly 75 percent of sub- 
urban and small town principals are part of an administra- 
tive team, at least 30 percent of urban and rural principals 
are not. 

A second part to this question was addressed to those 
who responded "yes" their school system does indeed 
have an administrative team arrangement. It asked them to 
describe the extent to which elementary principals are in- 
volved in this team. About nine of ten principals (89 per- 
cent) say they were involved "in a meaningful way" (see 
Figure 12). The other 10 pet cent say either that they ar** in- 
volved "in name only" (9.6 percent), are "not included" (1 
percent), or that they "don't know" ( 3 percent). When 



"Administrative 
teams " are now 

cortmon in 
mMt districts. 
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FIGURE II — ADMINISTRATIVE TEAM USED IN SCHOOL DISTRICT 




compared to the responses of ten years ago, 7 percent 
more K-8 principals perceive themselves as being "mean- 
ingfully involved" in an administrative team and 5 percent 
fewer than in 1978 perceive their involvement to be "in 
name only." 

How much influence do you think you have on 
school district decisions that affect elementary 
schools and elementary education? 

Slightly more than one in four K-8 principals (276 percent) 
believe they have "much influence" in school district deci- 
sions (see Table 83) that bear on K-8 education. About half 
(49 4 percent) feel they have "some influence" and the rest 
perceive themselves as having little" ( 19 7 percent) or "no 
influence" (33 percent). 

'.a 
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Onfyt in 4 K-8 
principals feel 
tbey have "much 
influence." 
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FIGURE 12 — ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS INCLUDED ON 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE TEAM 
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TABLE 83— PERCEIVED INFLUENCE OF PRINCIPAL ON SCHOOL DISTRICT 
DECISIONS THAT AFFECT ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 



Community 
T\pe 



Sex 





Thmi 


Ihfhan 


Sub- 
Urban 


Small 
Town 


Rural 


SMs 


Female 


Much influence 


27.6% 


13.2% 


26.6% 


32,9% 


37.4% 


28.8% 


23 0% 


Some influence 


. . 49 4 


47.3 


51.6 


52,7 


439 


50.2 


46.0 


Little influence 


197 


30.8 


18.8 


14.0 


17.0 


18.2 


26.1 


No influence 


3 3 


8,8 


3.1 


0.4 


1.8 


2.8 


5.0 
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Principals within the comparison groups tend to differ in 
their perceptions of the extent of their influence. Urban 
principals are about one-third as likely as rural or small 
town principals to perceive themselves as having "much in- 
fluence" on such decisions, and one-half as likely as subur- 
ban principals. Women are more likely than men (31.1 per- 
cent vs. 21 percent) to feel they have "little or no influence." 
And perhaps it should he noted that the "much influence* * 
response by principals with less than five years of experi- 
ence (30.7 percent) declines steadily until it reaches only 
26.8 percent of those with more than 15 years of experi- 
ence. 



SUMMARY 



Eighty percent erf K-8 prirupals feel that their authority to 
run their schools is in balance with the degree to which 
they are held responsible when things go wrong. They re- 
port controlling an average erf 17 percent erf the school-level 
budget dollars. About 96 percent say they have primary au- 
thority for staff supervision and evaluation. When it comes 
to selecting and hirmg teachers, however, more than half 
say they "share authority with the central office" and nearly 
10 percent say they have "no authority " at all. Nonetheless, 
about 68 percent of the principals report that they have pri- 
mary authority for instructional improvement in their 
school. 

There is some indication that K-8 principals are becom- 
ing more accepted as members of the school district ad- 
ministrative team. About 78 percent of the respondents re- 
port working in school districts where such a team 
approach is practiced, and nearly 90 percent of this group 
receive *heir involvement as being "meaningful." Three of 
four principals believe they have "much or some influence" 
in district level decisions that affect elementary education. 

Approximately 62 percent of principals say their teachers 
are formally involved in the development and evaluation of 
the school's instructional program/ 
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Chapters 



The Principal and 
Collective Bargaining 



C 




Mast principals 
are in districts 
where teachers 
have negotiated 
contracts. 



lollective bargaining has become a fact of life in the 



nation s schools during the past 20 years, bringing with it 
contrwersy and at times divisiveness both within and out- 
side the profession. The questions addressed in this chap- 
ter focus on the reactions of K-8 principals to the collective 
bargaining process and their view of its effect on the qual- 
ity of public education, on American public opinion, and on 
the salary and welfare of principals. 

Are the teachers in your school district covered 
by a collec' '^e bargaining contract? 

More than than seven out of ten K-8 principals work in a 
district in which teachers have collecth'ely negotiated a 
contract (see 'fabie 84 ), an increase of 3.1 percent from the 
1978 study. Collective bargaining is reported most fre- 
quently by principals in suburban {782 percent) and urban 
(76 9 percent) schools, although nearly two out of three 



TABLE 84 — PRINCIPALS WORKING WITH TEACHERS WHO NEGOTIATE 
CONTRACTS 





Total 


Ibtal 




Sex 




I97H 


19HH 


Mate 


Female 


Teachers negc*uaie 


68.0% 




73.6% 


61.6% 


Tbachers do not negotiate 


32,0 


28.7 


26.4 


38.4 
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principals in rural and small-town schools are also in- 
volved with management of a negotiated contract. A higher 
percent of males (73.6) than females (61.6) work in districts 
that have collective bargaining, a difference that may well 
arise from the fact that a high percentage of female princi- 
pals are employed in the southwest and southeast parts of 
the country, where collective bargaining continues to be 
less common than in other sections. 



Q 



Criticism of 
teacher union 
bargaining may 
be waning. 



In your opinion, is collective bargaining by teach- 
ers having a good or bad effect on the quality of 
public education? 

There is some evidence that principals are getting inured 
to dealing with teacher unions. While 37 percent of them 
feel that collective bargaining hy teachers has a bad effect 
on public education, that is a reduction from the 42.9 per 
cent who felt that way ten years ago (see Tible 85). More- 
over, nearly 3 percent more ( 13.3 percent compared to 10.5 
percent) say teacher collective bargaining lias a "good ef- 
fect/' Almost 20 percent (compared to 16 5 percent in 1978) 
"don't know" what the effect is. 

Mate principals (32.7 percent) are more inclined to say 
that collective bargaining has iitile if any effect" than are 
female principals (176 percent), while females are slightly 
more inclined to report a "bad effect" (41.8 percent vs. 36 
percent) or to indicate they "don't know" (28.5 percent vs. 
178 percent ). By type of community, a greater proportion erf 
urban { 19 7) and suburban ( 16.3 ) principals say the effect is 
"good " yet 36.6 percent of the uroan principals and 40.4 
percent of those in suburbia say it is "bad." Only 10.2 per 
cent of small town principals and 79 percent of those in ru- 
ral schools see the effects of collective bargaining as 
"good " the age of the respondents increases, so does 
their approval of collective bargaining. Those with a sixth 
year of education or a doctorate also feel slightly more fa- 
vorable toward collective n egotiations (16,5 percent "good 
effect") than do those with the bachelor's or master's de- 
gree (12.1 percent). 

Since collective bargaining is a relatively new practice in 
education (it was not even mentioned in the 1968 siudyX 



TABLE 85 — EFFECT OF TEACHER NEGOTIATIONS ON QUALITY OF EDUCATION 

Community '/jyn* to Age ik>xtw States 

Tixa? Tltial Suh Sttustt or 41 tbivt Ik&h 6 > r/ 

/97# JVtftf I'rhmi (rhan Ttnvn Rural Stole hmiaiv Less W W Must Phi) 

Good effect ...... 10.5% I $3% \9 n % 16 $% \G2% ^ 9% 1 3.5% 1 2 H, 10 3% 13 5% I 5 4% J 2 1 % 16.5% 

Little, if 

^ any effect .... . 30.1 29.8 21.3 28.1 36.2 31.1 32 Z 7 IT6 22 8 3L2 33? 28,8 32.1 

^ Bad effect ....... 42.9 3"0 36.6 40.-4 331 390 360 41.8 46.4 35.5 31.5 37.6 35.4 

Don't know ... .. 16 5 19.9 22.4 153 205 22.0 1T8 28 .5 20,5 199 195 215 160 
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responses reported in this study may reflect a growing ac- 
commodation to the process on the part erf KB priiicipals. 
There also seems to be a somewhat less militant stance on 
the part of teacher unions today than there was ten years 
ago, and the negative feelings on both sides would seem to 
he fading. Given the steady growth of collective bargaining 
by teachers across the country, the S6 percent turnover in 
principals thai this stud 1 ' i'^sees during the next decade, 
and the feet that nearly J.* principals rise from the ranks of 
classroom teachers, it seems logical to suggest that ten 
years hence still fewer principals will feel that collective 
bargaining by teachers tends to haw a "bad effect" on the 
quality of public education. 




Feeliiqp art less 
ftm re 
bargainifq? by 
principals, 




In your opinion, is collective bargaining by prin- 
cipals having a good or bad effect on the quality 
of public education? 

The Educational Research Service reported in Teacbers 
and Principals, May 1984 (p. 67), that ' about one-fourth of 
the principals are covered by a collectively bargained or 
negotiated agreement; 5.5 percent under the same agree- 
ment covering teachers md 18.1 percent under a separate 
contract" Since the 1978 NAESP study reported that only 22 
percent of all principals collectively negotiated their con- 
tract, it is reasonable to assume that the percentages re- 
ported by ERS haw not changed dramatically in the past 
three years. 

Today s principals seem to have a slightly more favorable 
attitude toward collective bargaining by principals than by 
teachers (see Tkhle 86) Just 13 7 percent say the effect on 
the quality of public education is "bad" (compared to 37 
percent who feel that collective bargaining by teachers has 
a bad effect ). On the other hand, only 8.1 percent see the ef- 
fect as being "good," with 32.6 percent seeing "little if any 
effect 1 ' and 45.6 percent reporting that they 'don't know." 
White some of this difference in opinion could be self-serv- 
ing, it might also reflect the feeling that bargaining by prin- 
cipals is less disruptive to children's education because 
principals almost never strike. 
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TABLE 86 — EFFECT OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING BY PRINCIPALS 
ON THE QUALITY OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 



Community 





Tittat 
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11.0% 


8.9 4 V 
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2M% 


Utile, if any Effect 






2H4 


31 3 


38.1 


31 o 


29.0 


Bad Effect . . . . . 




14.0 


13 0 


12 I 


9.9 


14S 


19.3 


Don't Know 


45.6 


43-8 


53.7 


45.6 


431 


4<>0 


48.9 



In any event, the effect of collective bargaining by prin- 
cipals is seen as being "good" by 11 percent of urban prin- 
cipals, by 8.9 percent of .suburban principals, and by K.5 
percent of those in small towns. Only 2.8 percent <>f their 
rural colleagues agree. A higher percentage of men (8.9 
percent) than women (4,9 percent) view such collective 
bargaining as "good." About 44 percent of the mai and 54 
percent erf the women say they "don't know," 

A further indication of waning antagonism may lie in the 
survey's finding that those persons who have moved inio 
the principalship within the past five years are more favor 
able toward collective bargaining by principals (10.7 per- 
cent report a "g*x>d effect") than those who have been in 
the principalship for longer periods of time, though over 
half of this group (SI. 2 percent) "don*! know" what the ef- 
fect is. 




What, in your opinion, has been the effect of col- 
lective bargaining by principals on the salary and 
welfare of principals? 



Principal enthusiasm 1 jr collective bargaining by princi- 
pals, never more than tepid at best, seems to be cooling 
even further (see Table 87). Only 15,8 percent feel the pro- 
cess had a "gmxi effect" t>n their welfare, and that figure is 
7 percent below the rating of a decade ago. A "bad effect" 
.vas reported by 22.6 percent fewer of the respondents 
than in 1978, those saying "little if any effect" increased 26 



few principals 
feet collective 
bmgaMtm bos 
helped them 
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TABLE 87— EFFECTS OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING BY PRINCIPALS 
ON THE SALARY AND WELFARE OF PRINCIPALS 

Wars Kxpertencv 
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6.9 
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8.3 


4.6 


Don't know .......... 


42.4 


43- 


497 


•#28 


4J.4 



petem, and those responding "don't know" increased by 
1.3 percent. "Don't know" is in fact the most common reply 
to the question, and it is in partic Jar the response of the 
principals with the least experience. 

What effect, in your opinion, is collective bargain- 
ing in public education having on public opinion 
generally? 

More than half (55.7 percent) of today's K-8 principals be- 
lieve that public opinion toward public education is ad- 
l^tTaDw* affected h Y collective bargaining in public educa- 

PRef&a tion (see Tab,e 88 a ^liRht decrease in the "bad" rating 

from the 62 percent who gave that response a decade ago. 
Only 4.1 percent see the effect as being "good " and 23 per- 




Bargaining by 



TABLE 88 — GENERAL EFFECT OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION ON PUBLIC OPINION 
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the schoob open. Of the 8 9 percent erf K-8 principals who 
experienced a strike during the past five years, 62 percent 
said they sought to keep the schools open, a decision re- 
ported most frequently by suburban principals (65.5 per- 
cent) and least frequently by those in small towns (56.3 
percent). 



SUMMARY 



More than 70 percent of principals in the United States 
work in districts in which teachers bargain collectively. 
Principals tend to fetl that teacher negotiations have a neg- 
ative impact on the quality of education, with 42.9 percent 
saying the practice has a "bad effect" while another 20 per- 
cent "don't know" They are slightly more positive about 
the effects of principal collective bargaining, with only 14 
percent reporting a bad effect," while another 46 percent 
say they "don't know" what the effect is. The majority of 
principals see little advantage to collective bargaining by 
principals so far as their salary and general welfare are 
concerned. Overall, about 58 percent of principals feel that 
in general, collective bargaining in public education has a 
"bad effect" on public opinion. 

A strike by teachers was experienced by less than 12 per- 
cent of the principals in the study, and more than 60 per- 
cent of them sought to keep their schools open. 
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Chapter 9 



Issues and Problems 
Before the Principal 



MH^^Bhe past decade has been a time of extraordinary 
change for elementary and middle school principals. No 
period in the history of education, even the "golden years" 
that followed the launching of Sputnik, has witnessed «uch 
an intense focus on school operations and program quality 
as that touched off by the publication in 1983 of the U.S. De- 
partment of Education s A Nation Ai Risk. The Imperatwe 
for Educational Reform , Issued under the auspices of then 
Secretary of Education T. H. Bell, A Nation At Risk not only 
had an enormous impact in and of itself hut touched off half 
a hundred additional reports, each focusing on promoting 
the specific agenda of the sponsor as a way to improve the 
nation s schools. 

The impact of these reports (and the actions they gener- 
ated) came swiftly, and was astonishing in its scope. The 
call for change, largely rooted in a return to a solid intellec- 
tual and academic focus and heavily promoted as being 
necessary to the nation's economic and political survival, 
resulted in the enactment of a range of new state mandates. 
These focused in particular on the preparation of teachers 
and school administrators, hut they also involved a number 
of modifications in the operation and curriculum of indi- 
vidual schools and school districts. The jury is still out on 
what the long-term effect of these imposed mandates will 
be, and a verdict may not be forthcoming until the kinder- 
garten class of 1988-89 becomes the first graduating class 
of the 21st century 
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Many positive outcomes can he expected both from the 
initiatives of recent years and from the modifications that 
will continue to be made during the next decade. Change 
can be beneficial, and indeed as NAESP's Standards Jar 
Quality Elementary Schools notes: 

Quality schools are never satisfied that ail is well. They 
are continually seeking to improve, to find better ways 
of meeting the changing needs of their students and 
the communities in which they are located (p, 2). 

At any rate, through all of the upheaval and uncertainty 
that change engenders, elementary and middle school prin- 
cipals must "keep school " They must work with the stu- 
dents who are in their classrooms, the teachers who are al- 
ready on their staffs, the existing curriculum. They must 
face the reality of changing home and family structures, so- 
cietal pressures, limited financial resources, and the host 
of other problems that are present in today s schools. 

That is the background against which the study sought 
responses to the following series of questions: 

In your opinion, has the rote of the principal in re- 
lation to the following areas changed in the last 
five years? 

Much attention has been given recently to seven particular 
aspects of the principal s role: 1) building level authority 
and responsibility; 2) curriculum development; 3) devel- 
opment o f instructional practices; 4) fiscal decision making; 
5) personnel selection; 6) personnel evaluation; and 7) par- 
ticipation in district policy development. In the responses 
for each of these areas, the principals were asked to note 
either that there had been an "increase" in their responsi- 
bility over the past five years or t4 no change" or a "de- 
crease.* 1 

More than half of the respondents reported increases in 
four of the seven areas and no change in the other three 
(see Tible 90). Six out of ten {60 5 percent) cite evaluation 
of personnel as the area that has changed most. Possibly 
because of its close conceptual link with evaluation, devel- 
opment of instructional practices ranks second (57 per- 
cent), followed <^jgiculum development (52.4 percent) 



ISSUES AND PROBLEMS BEFORE THE PRINCIPAL 



TABLE 90 — PERCEPTIONS OF PRINCIRVIS REGARDING AREAS OF CHANGING 
RESPONSIBILITIES DURING THE PAST FIVE YEARS 



Thiol 

Building Level Auihority/Responsibilin-: 

Increase 51.1% 

No change 34 j 

Decrease 143 

Curriculum Development: 

Increase 52.4 

No change 35 2 

Decrease 12.4 

Development of Instructional Practices. 

Increase 57 q 

No change 35,0 

Decrease t 79 

Fiscal Decision Making: 

Increase ... 27.0 

No change 56.6 

°ecrv 26.4 

Personnel Selection: 

increase 29.2 

No change 5a g 

Decrease 12.0 

Personnel Evaluation: 

Increase 60.5 

No change 38.5 

Decrease 10 

Participation in District Policy Development. 

Increase 26.6 

No change 60.0 

Decrease 143 




14.1 
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and building level authority and responsibility (51.1 per- 
cent). In responses by subgroups, only 46 percent erf the 
principals who hold the doctorate agreed with this percep- 
tion, and the latter three changes evidently are felt most by 
principals from small to rt and rural communities. Less 
than half of the suburban -.id urban principals say their 
roles in curriculum development have changed, and just 46 
percent of the suburban principals report increase in 
building level authority and responsibility* 

Although more than half of the respondents perceive "no 
change" in their roles in connection with developing dis- 
trict policy (60 percent), personnel selection (58.8 per- 
cent), or fiscal decision making (56.6 percent), there are 
indications that change may nevertheless be underway 
Nearly 30 percent of the respondents say their role in per- 
sonnel selection has increased during the p^st five years, 
and 27 percent say they have greater responsibilities in fis- 
cal decision making and in the development of district 
policy 




Have you ever been named in a civil suit related 
to your position as principal? 



A major concern of principals everywhere in the United 
States is the financial hardship that could result from a civil 
suit related to their position as principal. In the responses 
to these questions may be found both good and bad news 
for elementary/middle school principals (see 1bb\e 91 ). The 
relatively good news is that "only" 12.5 percent of the sur- 
vey s respondents report ever having been named in such 
a suit. Suburban ( 14.8 percent) and urban ( 12,8 percent) 
principals are more often confronted by this problem than 
are principals from rural areas (11.9 percent) and small 
towns (10.6 percent). Also males (13.4 percent) are also 
more likely than females (9 percent) to be named in such 
suits. 



More than one 
principal in ten 
bos been named 
in a civil mil 



* Data presented in Chapter 7 pn^de further evidence that 
these are areas in which principals now devote more rime and at- 
tention. 
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The numbers involved are too small to permit reliable 
judgments, but it is illuminating to examine the types of 
complaints filed and the outcomes. Although nearly one in 
five civil cases ( 18.4 percent) are reported to be still in 
progress, nearly 42 percent of such suits are reportedly 
dropped and 15,5 percent are settled in favor of the princi- 
pal; only 1 percent are reported to have resulted in a judg- 
ment against the principal. The bad news is that more than 
one in ten principals (the same 12.5 percent as above) has 
been put through the personal trauma that goes with being 
named in a civil suit. 

The most frequent complaint lodged against principals is 
liability for student injury (49,6 percent ). Nearly 60 percent 
of suburban principals involved in a civil suit have faced 
this kind of charge The safety and proper supervision of 
students is clearly a critical matter One in five principals 
involved in a civil suit (20.3 percent) reports being named 
as a result of dismissing a member of the staff— an action 
that generated 32 1 percent of the suits against urban prin- 
cipals and 12.8 percent among suburban icipals. An ad- 
ditional 13 percent of such principals . amed tc civil 
suits for "reporting suspected child abuse" (12.2 percent) 
or "failure to report suspected child abuse" (.8 percent). 
Principals involved in either erf these situations face a po- 
tential 'lose- lose" dilemma. Failure to dismiss incompetent 
faculty means poor educational experiences for large num- 
bers of children and continuing problems for the principal, 
but failure to follow 'due process" procedures and to have 
on file appropi late documentation to support such action 
opens the door to civil action. A requirement to report 
child abuse lias been mandated in mast states, but doing so 
obviously can produce a backlash. 

Women were about three times as likely as men to be 
among the 13.8 percent of principals to h^ve "other" com- 
plaints filed against them— such things as liability for in- 
jury to a parent or other visitor, suspension or expulsion of 
a student, and participation on an employment selection 
committee in which a violation of civil rights is charged. 

When faced with a civil suit, the majority of principals 
(58.2 percent) report receiving formal support from the 
school district as a first step Such is the case with over 70 
percent of suburban principals, but only 52.4 percent for 
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TABLE 9! — EXPERIENCES OF PRINCIPALS WITH CIVIL SUITS 



Community l\pe 

$nh- Sntati 

Tbtal Urban IOhw Thwn 

Have you ever been named in a civil suit related to wur position as principal? 

Yes 12.5% 12,8% 14.8% 10.6% 

No 87.5 87.2 85.2 89.4 

*Tb wl^at was the complaint related? 

Liability for rudent injury 49,6 42.9 59.0 42 9 

Liability for staff member 1 .6 • 2.6 

Dismissal of staff member . . 20.3 32.1 12.8 21.4 

Provision of educational services 1.6 - 2.6 3 6 

Reporting of suspected 

child abuse 12.2 10.7 7.7 14.3 

Failure to report suspected 

child abuse 8 - - 36 

Otter 138 14.3 15.4 14.3 
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•What was the outcome? 



Suit dropped 
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•from whom did you get formal support? 




















School district ......................... 
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urban principals and about 54 percent for principals in 
small towns. Nearly 21 percent erf the respondents received 
formal support from an insurance company, a figure that 
was consistent among all subgroups. Among the total re- 
spondents, 78 percent report receiving support from their 
state association, 7.2 percent from their local association, 
and 2.6 from their national administrator association. Al- 
though the latter figures appear lower than might be ex- 
pected, the reason lies in the fact that liability assistance by 
administrator associations comes on top of assistance cov- 
ered by tile local school district or its insurance carrier 

The financial aspects of being sued represent, of course, 
only a part of the story. Principals who are confronted by a 
civil action also undergo considerable personal anguish, 
simply from being named in a suit. Thus perhaps it is not 
surprising that among the principals who have been named 
in a civil suit, 15.8 percent say they "certainly/probably 
would not choose to become a principal if starting over 
again " Although 38 percent of the suits against those same 
respondents were dropped and 19 percent sealed in their 
favor, they also experienced the highest percent (4.8) of 
cases that resulted in a judgment against them. 




Tbe number one 
challenge: 
programs for 
umkmcbkvers. 




Tb what extent is each item listed below cur- 
rently or potentially (within the next year) a 
problem in the school for which you are now re- 
sponsible? 

The list cited in the question contained 36 entries (see Ta- 
ble 92), and the principals were asked to rate each as being 
"major" or "minor" or "little or no" problem at all. 

Only four were rated as being "major" problem areas by 
as much as 20 percent of the respondents. Ranked from 
high to low, they were 1 ) providing programs for under- 
achieve^; 2) coping with state regulations and initiatives; 
3) effectively meshing instruction with special academic 
programs; and 4) level of parent involvement. Fifteen of the 
areas were seen as "little or no' 1 problem by more than 50 
percent of the principals. In general it would appear that 
while elementary and middle school principals are faced 
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TABLE 92 — PROBLEMS THE PRINCIPAL FACES 

TDTAiS Aktjar 
Major Only 

Mimtr >/f/% 

Providing programs for underachieve™ 74 $ % ( 1 ) 29.4% 

+ Managing student behavk>r 70.8 (6)18.8 

Coping with Mate regulatk>ns/initiauves 70,7 (2) 22.5 

Evaluating teachers ~>Q2 (5)19.7 

+ + Lewi of parental involvement 1 20.8 

Level of teacher performance 69 A (12) I S. 1 

Providing programs for gifted and talented students . 60 9 ( 7 ) 1 8.5 

Effectively meshing routine classnxim insiruotkm 

with special academic pull-out programs 65.^ (3)21,7 

Child abuse 64.6 (18)11.6 

+ Pupil absenteeism . . 64.4 (14)133 

Staff morale ....... 610 (13)13 6 

Special needs of latchkey kids 61 .0 ( 10) 16.7 

4- Dismissing incompetent staff 56.9 (9) 17 7 

Inadequate availability irf computers, video 

machines, etc. for instruction 56.8 (11)15 7 

Tbacher absenteeism 54 6 

Crisis management 52 4 

Providing programs for handicapped learners SO 8 (17)11.8 

^Increasing enrolment ............................. 50.6 (8) 18.4 

Coping with federal regulatkms 49.7 

Combing with student records regulatk^ns 37.8 

Central office involvement with schtxii 

building decisions 4"? n 

Changing compos it k>n of student body 44 .6 (16)12,1 

Declining test scores 44.5 

Tbachers union activities . . 43 6 

Increased interest in pre-kindergarten program 42 5 ( 19) 11.6 

Vandalism 40.2 

Declining enrollment 390 (15)12,6 

Sexual behavior of pupils 36.2 

Use of drugs by pupils 35 3 

Teacher shortages — 34.3 

Use of alcoholic beverages by students 28.2 

Non-English speaking students 2T0 

Censorship of textbooks by segments of the public .... J6.3 

Violence In the schools 23.8 

Use of alcoholic beverages by staff 19 4 

Strike management . . 15,4 

4 * Ifrhjn pr<fck-m t 4 > H% t 
+ 4 ^ttfun pnthkrmt 4 > Hi 4 *,) 
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with a wide variety erf problems, very few are consistently 
perceived as being of major potential * 

Ttoo of the problem areas that foil in the top half of the 
combined totals — teacher absenteeism and crisis manage- 
ment — were not perceived to be "major" problems by at 
least 10 percent erf the respondents Within the bottom half 
of the combined responses, however, are three areas that 
are perceived as "major" problems by more than 11 per- 
cent erf the principals. These areas, and the percent erf prin- 
cipals wno see them as presenting major problems, are de- 
clining enrollment ( 12.6 percent), changing composition of 
the student body (12 1 percent), and increasing interest in 
prekindergarten programs ( 11.6 percent). 

The "major" responses of urban principals were sub- 
stantially higher for seven of the problem areas than those 
by principals from the other types erf communities. These 
areas and the difference in percent erf "major" responses 
are level of parent involvement (10.9 percent), managing 
student behavior (9.8 percent), pupil absenteeism (8.9 per- 
cent), dismissing incompetent staff (8,2 percent), changing 
composition of the student body (7.5 percent), declining 
test scores (6.4 percent), and crises management (6.1 per- 
cent). The higher scores in these areas provide an indica- 
tion of th.M nique administrative and educational problems 
faced by principals of urban schools. The only area in 
which the "major" response from urban principals was at 
least 6 percent lower than that for the group as a whole was 
that of coping with state regulations and initiatives. 

Some interesting differences also emerge from a com- 
parison of the responses from principals who "certainly/ 
probabV would become a principal again" with those who 
certainly or probably would not do so. Seven areas showed 
at least 6 percent differences in responses between these 
respondent groups. For those who would not become a 
principal again, these seven areas (and the percentage dif- 



• For Tkble 92 the percentages of responses for both "major" 
and "minor' 4 problems were added together to provide a rank or- 
der. So that the combined ratings might be compared with just 
the "major" ratings, the table also indicates all * "major" percent- 
age totals that exceed K) percent ami the rank that the problem 
would have been given on the basts of this single ranking. 
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ferenee in reporting them as "major" problems) are copir^ 
with state regulations and initiatives (15.6 percent), man- 
aging student behavior (11 percent), dismissing incompe- 
tent staff (9.4 percent ), level of teacher performance (8.8 
percent), evaluating teachers (8.1 percent), teacher absen- 
teeism (8 percent), and staff morale (6,1 percent). Thus it 
would appear that the principals who are most discontent 
with their job believe that the problems emerging from re- 
cent 'reform" regulations and initiatives, combined with 
the persistent problems associated with management of 
teachers and student behavior, are making the principal s 
job more difficult and less personally satisfying. 

There are two additional areas in which differences of at 
least 6 percentage points are to be noted within a compar- 
ison group. "Major" response* by female principals exceed 
by 6.5 percent fhe total group responses regarding the spe- 
cial needs of latchkey children, and are 8.2 percent higher 
than the responses of their male colleagues. The data do 
not reveal whether female principals tend to be assigned to 
schools that have more latchkey children, nor is it clear 
whether this difference is an indication of greater sensitiv- 
ity on the part of women to such childhood problems. 



Q 



Security appears 
to be a major 
concern forK-8 
principals. 



Relative to your own feelings of Job security, to 
whp: extent is each of the items listed currently 
or potentially (within the next year) a problem? 

Nine items were identified (see list in TShle 93) which were 
judged likely to have major impact on the principals feel- 
ings relative to job security The principals were asked to 
rate each item as presenting a ' major," "minor," or "little or 
no" problem so far as job security is concerned. 

Elementary and middle school principals would appear 
to feel relatively secure in their job (see Table 93). Only 
one area, "unsatisfactory student performance," is viewed 
as having a a "major" effect on their sense of security by 
more than one in five (218 percent). Thirty percent of ur- 
ban principals report this as a "major" sense of security 
problem, while only 18 percent of suburban and 18.6 per- 
cent of small town principals feel this way Of the principals 
who certainly or probably would not become a principal if 



TABLE 95— EXTENT TO WHICH EACH OF THE ITEMS LISTED IS CURRENTLY OR POTENTIALLY 
(WITHIN THE NEXT YEAR) A PROBLEM RELATED TO JOB SECURITY 



Community TSpe 



Sex 





Ibtal 


/ rtxttt 


.VIP- 

Vrhan 


SttUill 


Rural 


Male 


Female 


Unsatisfactory student performance: 
















Major 


21.8% 


30.3% 


18.0% 


186% 


22.3% 


215% 


202% 


Minor 


42.5 


40.0 


40.0 


429 


468 


438 


368 


little or no 


35.7 


29,8 


42.0 


38.5 


309 


339 


-30 


Conflicts with teachers: 
















Major 


HO 


9 8 


6.0 


"\8 


9 2 




09 


Minor 


48.9 


48 8 








^1 1 

7 I , I 




Little or no 


43 0 


41.3 


44.0 


46.5 


38.8 


41.3 


509 


Conflict between my philosophy 
and that of superintendent: 
















Ma|t)r 




9 1 


9 6 


1 1 a 


la 6 


1 1 ~! 


9 7 


Mint)r 


^7.5 


,i / > i 


W 7 


40 4 




*-f 17.** 






CI I 






4*14 


49.0 


48.2 




Conflia between my philosophy 
and that of parents. 
















Major 


6.0 


5.9 


70 


S9 


SI 


65 


3.7 




427 


42.2 


40.4 


430 


45.2 


438 


38.3 




51.3 


51.9 


525 


510 


497 


49.7 


58.0 
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starting over again, one in four (26.1 percent) also see this 
as a "major" problem. Since the question was framed in the 
context of job security, it would appear that many of today s 
principals are experiencing considerable pressure to bring 
about significant and visible student performance — most 
likely as reflected in scores on standardized tests, it is not 
clear from these data whether such pressure is self- 
imposed or the result of external forces. 

Three additional problem areas are viewed by more than 
K) percent erf the participants as having a "major" impact on 
their sense of job security. District reorganization of the 
schools is viewed as such a problem by 133 percent of K-8 
principals, being most frequently reported by those in ru- 
ral (16 percent) and suburban schools (14.6 percent). Re- 
duction in force due to declining enrollment is seen as a 
job-security problem by 11.3 percent of the respondents, 
particularly those in rural areas (14.9 percent), contrasted 
with those in cities (only 76 percent). The third "major" 
problem area in this category 'conflict between my philos- 
ophy and that erf the superintendent vas reported by a to- 
tal of 11.2 percent of due resnondents Rural principals ( 14.6 
percent) again seem most likely to find themselves in this 
kind of situation, while urban (9.1 percent) and suburban 
principals (9.6 percent) are least likely 

The generally positive feelings principals report relative 
to job security may best be summarized by looking at the 
two areas that relate most specifically to personal perfor- 
mance. Nearly three out of four principals see "little or no * 
problem vith their performance evaluation, and two of 
three report "lit t or no" personal deficiencies in skill 
areas. Only 5.2 percent of the total respondents report 
poor personal performance evaluation as a "major" prob- 
lem, and even fewer (3-5 percent) report personal deficien- 
cies in skill areas. Clearly, elementary and middle school 
principals perceive themselves to be competent in their ad- 
ministrative skills and are confident in the quality of their 
leadership. As a result, they feel relatively secure in their 
jobs. 
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SUMMARY 

More than half erf today's K-8 principals fee! that there has 
been an increase during the past five years in their role in 
personnel evaluation, envelopment erf instructional prac- 
tices, curriculum development, and building level authority 
and responsibility That pi incipalship is far from being 
a static position is demonstrated by the heavy impact on 
building level principals erf the array of school reform activ- 
ities during the past five years. 

Although a litigious climate exists throughout the coun- 
try, only 12.5 percent of principals have had to face a civil 
action, and just 1 percent erf these cases has resulted in a 
judgment finding against the principal. Liability for student 
injury is the basis for nearly half of all civil suits filed 
against K-8 principals, with teacher dismissal cases gener- 
ating an additional 20 percent. Although the number erf civil 
suits and judgments against principals is relatively small, 
the evidence suggests that those who have to face even the 
prospect of such action find the price a high one, person- 
ally as well as professionally. 

Of 36 areas identified as posing current or potential 
problems, only four are viewed by more than one in five 
principals as being "major" They are proving programs 
for underachieves, coping with state regulations and initi- 
atives, effectively meshing instruction with special aca- 
demic pro, rams, and the level of parent involvement. Prob- 
lems such as managing student behavior, evaluating 
teachers, and level of teacher performance were ranked in 
the top six areas wher combining 'major" and ' minor 11 
ratings of principals. Urban principals identified somewhat 
different problems as priorities, with parent involvement, 
managing studtrni behavior, pupil absenteeism, dismissing 
incompetent staff, and increasing enrollment as their top 
five concerns. 

Of the nine items identified as likely to have major impact 
on the principal's feelings relative to job security, only ''un- 
satisfactory student performance 4 ' was reported to be of 
' major" concern to more than 20 percent of principals. 
More than one in ten principals also cited "reorganization 
of schools in the district;' ' reduction in force due to de- 
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dining enrollment," and "conflict between my philosophy 
and that erf the superintendent" as major problem areas. In 
general, elementary and middle school principals appear to 
be confident of their skills and their ability to perform on 
the job, and feel relatively secure in their positions 
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in examining the current status of the elementary 
school principalship in the United States, and comparing 
current conditions with those of the past, the preceding 
charters provide a glimpse into the future by suggesting 
conditions and trends that are likely to have an impact on 
the principalship in the years ahead. Those trends might 
well include the following: 

1 A 50 percent turnover in the principalship will result 
in increased numbers of women in the principalship. 
School district- university partnerships wilt be estab- 
lished for the purpose of early identification and prepa- 
ration of aspiring principals, with a particular focus on 
the recruitment of minorities and women. 

With a turnover in the principalship that Is projected to 
be as high as 56 percent by 1998, tremendous opportuni- 
ties will exist for the employment of women and minorities. 
Also spurring this development will be continuing pres- 
sure for affirmative action programs and the increasing 
ethnic diversity of the nation s population. The trend re- 
vealed in the study toward wider employment of women as 
K-8 principals will doubtless continue and may well accel- 
erate. 

However, except for the small increase in the number of 
Hispanic principals revealed in this study ground actually 
is being lost in the appointment of minorities of color to die 
elementary and middle school principalship. Moreover, this 
trend is likely to continue during the next decade unless ag- 
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gressive minority recruitment programs are promptly ini- 
tiated This need for action is likely to stimulate the forging 
of ne^ partnerships between local school districts and in- 
stitutions of higher education toward identifying good 
prospects for administrative positions, developing individ- 
ually prescribed professional development programs (in- 
cluding programs aimed at classroom teachers) and a wide 
variety erf practical experiences leading to administrative 
internships within the school district. 

2. Principal preparation beyond the master's degree will 
become so common as to approach becoming standard- 
ized 

Actually, the average preparation level of principals has 
been moving in this direction for the past 20 years. Mean- 
while, preparation programs for teachers also are being el- 
evated beyond the "normal" four-year bachelors degree, 
and principals will need to be able to provide leadership to 
a more highly prepared staff. 

To this mix add an apparent trend toward school site- 
based management and it seems likely that by the turn of 
the century a sixth year of preparation will become "nor- 
mal" for newly hired principals. 



3. Principal preparation and insenice programs will 
emphasize the proficiencies necessary for site-based 
management, with a special focus on instructional lead- 
ership. 

With the individual school site increasingly being recog- 
nized as the focus for school improvement, the effective 
school principal will increasingly need to possess a broad 
array of administrative skills (i.e., personnel and fiscal 
management) as well as specific instructional leadership 
skills (Le. f supervision of instruction and monitoring skills 
for improving staff and student performance). 

Further, the explosion of knowledge about teaching and 
learning, plus the impact that new technology is expected 
to exert on both instruction and management, provide ad- 
ditional reasons to extend principal preparation programs, 
as does the growing need to be knowledgeable about the 
operation and administration of instructional programs for 
three- and four-year-olds and for a rapidly expanding 
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group of at-risk students. And beyond ail these things, the 
study clearly indicates that principals keenly feel a need to 
learn how to deal more effectively with the various political 
forces that affect the schools these days. 

It is clear that those who occupy the prineipaiship in the 
coming years will be required to possess a broad array of 
proficiencies needed for functioning effectively both as ed- 
ucational leaders and as skilled managers. 

Against this background, expectations are that principal 
preparation programs will begin to include specialized 
courses (and more carefully monitored practicum experi- 
ences) dealing with such area* as developmental^ appro- 
priate programs for early childhood education and meet- 
ing the needs erf at-risk students. For principals already in 
the field, principal academies or centers will continue to 
grow as an inservice supplement to programs offered by 
school districts and universities, and by state and national 
profei »onal associations. 

4. School districts wilt decentralize operations so that 
the school site is the focal point for change ami account- 
ability. 

As principals become more skilled in instructional lead- 
ership, they will be given greater freedom to make the crit- 
ical decisions that affect their school. With this increased 
autonomy, however, will come both higher expectations 
and greater accountability for the results— not to speak of 
the possib* 1 ^; of performance-based administrative con- 
tracts 

These changes ma*' be expected to have some interesting 
spm-offs. As principals become more autonomous, they are 
less likely to be moved about within a system, so that they 
might have more concentrated impact on the schools cul- 
ture. Principals rrrv be expected to acquire a higher level 
of authority and responsibility, a greater role in fiscal deci- 
sion making, and an increased voice in the selection of per- 
sonnet. 




5. Pressures for educational reform from the state and 
national levels will diminish as school administrators 
struggle to meet the mandates already imposed. 
The eruption of changes in elementary/middle and sec- 
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ondary schools touched off by publication of A Nation At 
fttsk seems likely to fade, but the problems associated with 
some of these changes — particularly those mandated by 
state legislatures — will continue to challenge about 70 per- 
cent of the nation s K-8 principals. 

Mandating change is relatively easy; managing the 
change process so that desirable improvements become a 
part of the school culture is much more difficult and time- 
consuming. Although changing the school culture is a slow 
nrocess, many legislative bodies have continued to enact 
new mandates without waiting for full implementation of 
tliose already approved, much less for an assessment of re- 
sults. Thus for a time, at least, principals will continue to be 
given responsibility for managing the change process and 
held accountable for the results. 

Meanwhile, principals will become more politically as- 
tute and more adept at developing channels of communi- 
cation with legislators. And as legislators are made more 
aware of <he problems that some of their anions have inad- 
vertently created, and as public understanding of those 
problems widens, the pace of mandated changes is ex- 
pected to slow tc a more manageable level. 

6. The collective bargaining controversy wilt continue 
to diminish in intensity and more collegia! decision- 
making patterns to emerge. 

The emotional impact of collective bargaining as a divi- 
sive force between teachers and administrators seems to be 
diminishing; indeed, interest in collective bargaining itself 
appears to be diminishing. At the same time principals are 
increasingly involving the school staff in a number of deci- 
sions that affect them. This participative, collegial style 
seems to better "fit 11 the image of a profession nucIi as 
teaching. 

* * * 

In providing a glimpse of the past and a summary of the 
present, this 1988 NAESP ten year study also provides some 
optimism for the future, suggesting that if these projections 
are accurate, those who occupy the elementary tnd middle 
school principalship will have an increased vx ice in what 
that future will he'd. 
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The Typical K-8 
Principal Today 




Mwmerging from the data found in this report is a pro- 
file of the "typical" K-8 principal. This person is a white 
male, now 47 years old. He is the administrator of one 
school, is responsible for 472 pupils, and has been this 
school s principal for five years. The school staff includes 21 
full-time teachers, four special area teachers, three teacher 
aides, and one full-time secretary. There exists in his 
school both a student council and some type of parent ad- 
visory council. 

A professional in education for 22 years, he has been a 
school principal for 11 years, always in the school district 
he serves now. He holds a master \s degree and state certifi- 
cation as a principal. A memher of his local principal s 
group and his sc*fe association, he also is or has been a 
member of the National Association of Elementary Schcx>l 
Principals. Although he "certainly" or "probably" would 
become a principal again if given the opportunity to start 
over, he is upwardly mobile and has aspirations that go be- 
yond the K-8 principalship. Politically he tends to be con- 
servative. 

He has a written contract with the school district that 
calls for 217 days of employment ( 11 months) at a 1986-87 
salary of $39,988. His typical wt>rk week is 45 hours plus 
six additional hours spent in school -related activities. His 
performance as an administrator is formally evaluated once 
each year Secure in his job and confident of his abilities, 
he sees unsatisfactory student performance as his greatest 
potential job security problem. 
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He believes that he is increasingly being given authority 
for decisions within his school and is increasingly being 
held responsible for the results. Personnel evaluation, the 
promulgation of optimum instructional practices, and de- 
velopment of the curriculum are the primary areas in 
which his role is growing. He exercises discretionary con- 
trol over 17 percent of the school budget and has at least 
some voice in the employment of staff within his school. All 
things considered, he believes the authority he is given to 
run his school is appropriately balanced with the degree to 
which he is held responsible when things go wrong. 

As a group, elementary school principals are satisfied in 
their job, confident in their skills, and upbeat about their 
future. 
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Technical Note 



mm 



Estimates of Sampling 
Variation 



o r proper use of the data contained in the .summary 
tables in this report, the limitations cif the data must be rec- 
ognized. Data collected in response to Tfje K-H Prmcipai in 
J l )HH are subject to two types of error: sampling error and 
nonresponse error or bias. However, only the possible er- 
ror associated with sample percentages that are due , 
sampling variation can be estimated statistically Table A. 
and Table H are included to assist users of the report in 
drawing accurate inferences about die population, public 
K-8 ( elementary and middle school ) principals, from these 
sample statistics. 



Confidence Intervals of Percentages 

Table A provides the number of percentage points that 
should be added to and subtracted from an observed sam- 
ple percentage in order to obtain the 90 percent confidence 
limits for the corresponding population. The range of per- 
centages obtained includes the population percentage 
about 90 times in 100. For example, consider the sample es- 
timate that 216 percent of the 83<* principals feel they have 
much influence on school district decisions that affect ele- 
mental schools and elementary education (Table 83). Tb 
make an inference about the corresponding percentage of 
all fv8 principals, the following procedure should be used. 
Since 27(> percent is nearer to 30 percent than any other 
percentage shown in the column headings of Table A, this 
figure is entered in the column headed 30 percent or ^0 
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TABLE A— APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF PERCENTAGE POINTS TO BE ADDED TO AND SUBTRACTED FROM THE OBSERVED 
SAMPLE PERCENTAGES TO OBTAIN THE 90 PERCENT CONFIDENCE LIMITS FOR THE POPULATION PERCENTAGES 



Obsen eti percentage near 



Size of subgroup 


10% or 90% 


JQ% or 80% 


.10% or 70% 


■)0% or 6W*. 


$0% 


100-199 


5 0 


6.6 


7.6 


81 


8.3 


200-299 


3.5 


4.7 


53 


5.7 


58 


300-399 


2 9 


38 


44 


4.7 


48 


400-499 


2.5 


33 


38 


4.0 


4 1 


500-599 


2 2 


29 


3.4 


3.6 


37 


600-699 


20 


2.7 


31 


33 


3.4 


700-799 


19 


2.5 


2.9 


3.0 


31 


800-899 


1.7 


23 


2.7 


2.9 


29 


900-999 


1.6 


2.2 


2.5 


2.7 


2.7 


1,000-1,099 


1.6 


21 


24 


25 


26 


1.100-1,199 


l.S 


2.0 


23 


1A 


2.5 


1.200 1,299 . 


1.4 


1.9 


2.2 


2.3 


2.4 
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percent. The observed percentage is based on a group erf 
834; therefore, the percentage appears in the row labeled 
800-899. At the intersection of the designated row and col- 
umn, a value of 2.7 percentage points is found. This value is 
subtracted from and added to the observed sample pei- 
centage in order to obtain the approximate 90 percent con- 
fidence limits that range from 24,9 to 30,3. It can be stated 
with 90 percent confidence that the range from 24.9 to 30 3 
includes the actual percentage for all K-8 school principals, 
assuming nonresponse error is negligible. 

Table B provides the amount of difference that can be ex- 
pected between the sample percentages for subgroups erf 
particular sizes, again assuming that nonresponse error is 
negligible. The table lists the approximate minimum num- 
ber of percentage points by which two observed sample 
percentages must differ In order to infer with approxi- 
mately 90 percent confidence that the corresponding pop- 
ulation percentages are actually different. Thus, if the dif- 
ference between the observed percentages exceeds the 
value given at the intersection of the appropriate row and 
column, it can be assumed with 90 percent confidence that 
the corresponding population percentages are different. 

Consider these two sample percentages. Of the suburban 
principals, 18.8 percent feel they have little influence on 
school district decisions that affect K-8 schools and K-8 ed- 
ucation, while 14 .0 percent of small town principals express 
this same opinion. Is the 4.8 percentage point difference 
between the two groups enough to infer with approxi- 
mately 90 percent confidence that a higher proportion of 
the population of suburban principals feel they have little 
influence on sch<x>l district decisions that affect K-8 schools 
and K-8 education? 

Using the higher of the two percentages as a guide, the 
section of Table B titled For percentages around 20 or 80 
is selected. The number irf respondents from each of the 
two subgroups are used to determine the proper column 
and row There are 200 suburban principals; therefore, the 
column headed 150-249 is selected. Since there are 255 
small tow n principals, the row headed 250-349 is chosen A 
value of 6,0 percentage points is found at the intersection of 
the appropriate row and column. Since the obst ~ved differ- 
ence of 4.8 is smaller, it cannot be concluded with approx- 




TABLE B— COMPARING TWO PERCENTAGES — APPROXIMATE DIFFERENCE REQUIRED FOR SIGNIFICANCE AT 90 LEVEL OF 
CONFIDENCE FOR SELECTED SUBGROUP SIZES 

Suhgro$4p 

Subgroup size 50-149 I50-J49 JWS49 ~ 150-449 450 54 ( : 55(hh49 050 ^49 ?S(7#49 H50949 950 



for percerKages from 35 to 65 
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50-149 


1 1 A 

1 1 ,6 


10, 1 


9.5 


9.2 


9.0 


H.9 


H.H 


H. 


n.li 


u c 

n.i 


1 50-249 


10.1 


H.2 


7 ,5 


I 


6.9 




(1 o 


o.5 


04 


03 


250^49 


9 5 


\5 


> **» 

IV 


6.5 


o.U 




5. 


5 6 


c t 

5.4 


5.3 


350-449 


92 


. i 


6 3 


5.N 


£ £ 
Y5 


5.3 


5.2 




4.9 


4.0 


450-549 ... 


90 


u-V 


CM/ 


C c 


I . ml 


£. n 


in 


4. 


4.^ 


4.4 


550-649 


89 


ft. , 


5.H 


5.3 


5.U 


4."* 


4o 


4.4 


4.3 


4.2 


650-749 


8.8 


n.d 


5. 


C 1 

>2 


4.H 


4<1 


4.4 


4.3 


4. 1 


4.U 


750849 


H.-> 


6.5 


5.6 


£ 1\ 


4. 


4.4 


4-3 


4. I 


39 


3o 


850949 


8.6 


o 4 


5. Hi 


49 


HI 5 


43 


. 4 

4. 1 


39 


3 T 




950- 


8.5 


6 3 


C 2. 

5 3 




4,4 


4.2 


4,U 


Vn 


36 


3-5 


>r percentages arounu 30 or 7 0 




















50- U9 


10"> 


ft "j 
V 2 


H. 


H.4 


H.3 




o. i 


u f\ 
HU 


V 




150-249 


9.2 


7 -5 


(L ft 

6-9 


u .5 


6-3 


0.2 


oil 






C "7 

7- • 


250-349 , .. 


8.7 


69 


Di 


5,H 


>5 


5-3 


^.2 


C 1 

5. 1 


5.U 


i ft 

4 9 


350-449 


8.4 


6.5 


5.H 


5.3 


5.1 


4.9 


4."* 


4.6 


45 


44 


450-549 


8.3 


6.5 


5.5 


5.1 


4.8 


4.6 


4.4 


43 


4.1 


4.0 


550-649 


8.1 


6,2 


5,3 


4.9 


46 


4.4 


42 


4 1 


39 


38 


650-7*9 


8.1 


6.0 


5,2 


*r 




4.2 


4.0 


39 


3.7 


36 


750-849 


8.0 


6.0 


5.1 


4.6 


4.3 


4.1 


39 


38 


3.6 


3.5 


850-949 


7.9 


5.8 


5.0 


4.5 


4.) 


3.9 




3.6 


3.4 


33 


950- 


7.8 


5.7 


4,9 


4.4 


4.0 




36 


3.5 


3.3 


3-2 
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imately 90 percent confidence that the two peculation per- 
centages are actually different. 

Percentage points provided in both Table A and Table B 
do not take into account any possible non response error or 
bias between respondents and nonrcspondents to the sur- 
vey, a possible source of error with both sample and non- 
sample surveys 



TABLE C — APPROXIMATE SIZE OF SUBGROUPS IN THE 1988 NAESP 



TEN-YEAR STUDY OF THE PRINCIPALSHIP 

Composition of Group Ntmiixr 



Tbtal Respondents 834 

Sex: Male 660 

Female 16? 

Age: 40 years or less ... >24 

41 to SO years 330 

older than SO years , 268 

Wars of Experience: less than 5 171 

S to 14 367 

IS i>r more 268 

Size of School; Less than 400 students 342 

400 co 600 students 299 

More than 600 students 184 

Community Type: Urban . 18" 

Suburban 200 

Small Town ... 2SS 

Rural . . 178 

NAESP Member: Yes 387 

S years or less 1S9 

Mt>re than S years 21S 

No 4^0 

\Xbuid Become a Principal Again if Starting Over: 

Certainly/probably would 679 

Certainly/probahiy would not 133 

Elementary Principatship as a Final Career GuJ: Ye.s 363 

No 434 

Degree Status: Bachelor VMaster s 5^4 

6th year/Ph.D 244 
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